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BOOK III. 
CHAPTER X. 
A LAWYER'S CLERK. 


HE Marquis of Kinsgear arrived quite 
safely in London, and as it was a 
fine day he walked from the Pad- 
dington Station to Argyll Street, 
where Mr. Sharpe’s office was situate. 
A nobleman of the last generation 
would not have done so, his own 
_ father would not have done so; and 
- walking the streets is by no means 
a custom which can be commended 
to persons of high rank in general, 
because the mud, the dust, and the 
wind are no respecters of persons, 
€ and a bespattered peer loses much 
of the grace of his appearance. 
However, Lord Kinsgear was not, 
as already stated, sufficiently con- 

Ze ali scious or mindful of his rank, and 
was now to Seen how convenient a thing it is to carry a coronet in full 
view about with one upon the panels of a carriage and the buttons of 
servants. It saves so much time; it makes all kinds of business go as 
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smoothly and pleasantly as if the wheels of life were fresh oiled, and 
Time had ordered new springs to his chariot. 

Now the Marquis, having left his coronet behind him on the dog-cart 
which conveyed him from his ancestral home to the railway station at 
Beaumanoir, looked like any other ordinary young Englishman. He 
dressed very plainly, he had a slight stoop; he wore a round hat, and 
carried his gloves in his pocket; his fingers were not unfrequently 
fretted by the marks of a file, and somewhat stained with the chemical 
ingredients which he used in scientific experiments, which were really 
quite below the attention of a nobleman of his condition. But all this 
had signified nothing at Beaumanoir. If he had driven up to the station 
in a smock-frock, or in no frock at all, his arrival would have excited the 
same awe-stricken sensation. The porters, and the ticket clerk, and the 
flymen around would have vied with each other as to which of them should 
first pronounce the delicious words ‘‘ My lord,” and offer up incense to 
him. Therefore, had Mr. Skipworth Sharpe’s new clerk, who was engaged 
in the lawyer's office to keep his body and soul together upon eighteen 
shillings a week, only known who was the commonplace young man who 
rang the bell which disturbed him just as he was writing down six-and- 
eightpence on a piece of blotting-paper to keep his hand in, there is no 
knowing what the poor fellow would have done to push his fortunes. 
Unhappily for the clerk’s future peace of mind he did not know Lord 
Kinsgear, because that silly nobleman had not a single sign of his 
coronet upon or about or near him. If he had only had an ac- 
quaintance to say ‘‘Good-by, my lord,” or ‘‘ Where shall we meet 
again, Marquis?” if there had been one single solitary indication of 
his rank, the clerk would have been warned, and certainly would not 
have let his chance slip by. As there was nothing, positively nothing, 
the clerk stood upon his own rank, as a gentleman in a London solicitor’s 
office, who is a citizen of no mean city; and seeing before him rather a 
loutish-looking youth indifferently clothed, when he opened the door he 
growled, ‘‘ Now then, what’s up?” and thinking he might, perhaps, do 
a little practical joking to relieve the tedium of business, he added, “ Is 
the Thames afire ?”’ 

“‘Is Mr. Sharpe at home, sir?” asked the Marquis, modestly ; and 
he could hardly have put the question in a worse form. If you do not 
call a vulgar Frenchman Monsieur, he will not answer you. If you call a 
vulgar Englishman Sir, or treat him with any semblance of respect, he is 
almost sure to insult you. So when the nobleman had made a courteous 
inquiry of the lawyer's clerk, the lawyer’s clerk answered after the manner 
of his kind. 

‘¢ What’s that to you? Don’t you see all these gents waiting? Ain’t I 
good enough to hear what you’ve got to say ?”’ 

The Marquis of Kinsgear now thought it was high time to take out 
his coronet, and putting a card in the hand of the clerk, he answered, as if 
in command of his troop of horse,—‘‘I have an appointment with Mr. 
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Sharpe. See if he is disengaged.’ Upon the card was printed in very 
plain characters, 
“¢ Marquis of Kinsgear, 


1st Life Guards.” 


It was only a trumpery little bit of glazed pasteboard, which a sparrow 
might have flicked to perdition with one stroke of its tiny wing; but if it 
had been a steam-hammer falling suddenly on the head of the lawyer's 
clerk it could hardly have had a more terrible effect upon him. He 
staggered back asif he had been struck, became ashen white, blue, yellow, 
then fairly turned tail with fright and mortification, hiding his guilty 
remorseful head in the doorway of Mr. Skipworth Sharpe’s own inner 
sanctuary. 

The lawyer, seeing him gasp spasmodically there, called out roughly 
to ask what he meant by rushing in upon his privacy without knocking ; 
and as harsh words generally act as a restorative to the nerves, this 
wretched clerk was sufficiently revived by his master’s anger to stretch 
out the card silently. But he could not speak. 

‘¢ Show my Lord Markis in. Deary me, now who'd have thought that 
you should have let the Markis wait out there now? Come in, my lord. I 
beg your lordship to walk this way. I hope I see your lordship quite 
well. Is his Grace the Dook in good ’elth, my lord? This way, my lord, 
—this way,” cried profuse Mr. Sharpe, hastening himself forward to 
welcome his noble visitor, and absolutely blossoming and opening out in 
the presence of a nobleman. His face shone with honest pleasure, and 
his full sensual mouth smiled from ear to ear. He almost quivered with 
excitement and satisfaction when the young man shook hands with him. 

On the other hand, that miserable clerk climbed up upon his office 
stool, and tore his hair and kicked, silently howling in his utter abase- 
ment and grievous anguish. Meantime, the boy of eighteen years old 
naturally took precedence of all who were waiting. A widow lady and 
her son in deep mourning were hurried out of the lawyer’s private room, 
feeling quite ashamed of being in the way of a marquis; and the other 
persons waiting were only a country gentleman from Devonshire in haste 
to catch an express train, a clergyman, a physician, a barrister, and an 
Indian colonel on half-pay. 





CHAPTER XI, 
Usury. 


Axrnoven Mr. Sharpe's office was located on the ground-floor of a rather 

dingy house and had certainly a shabby aspect, yet there was that inde- 

scribable air about it which would have told an experienced Londoner it 

was connected in some way with rank, fashion, loose money transactions, 

great expectations, noblemen and gentlemen in want of temporary accom- 
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modation on personal security, racing, theatricals, and the opera-houses. 
Club porters, and valets, and now and then a lady’s-maid, were for ever 
coming with notes and waiting for answers. Hansom cabs drove up in 
hot haste, and deposited young men, who rushed out of them banging the 
footboard loudly, and commonly rushed back again without their errand, 
Mr. Skipworth Sharpe being usually engaged at least six deep on business 
days. He did not reside in Argyll Street; and indeed it was not always 
easy for any one who was not in his confidence to find him when he was 
not at his office. He had a habit of lending money to builders who were 
constructing new streets in promising neighbourhoods; and he liked to 
look personally after property in which he had an interest. Whenever, 
therefore, any client wished to see Mr. Skipworth Sharpe, and Mr. Skip- 
worth Sharpe wished to see him, or her (which was a very different 
business), he made an appointment on the outskirts of civilisation, and 
was found located in a splendid suite of apartments, in a palace with a 
scaffolding still up before it. A few months or weeks afterwards that 
palace was generally in the occupation of a nobleman or gentleman, who 
had been recently in pecuniary difficulties, and Mr. Sharpe had transferred 
his abode elsewhere. He encamped ; he did not settle in a house, and he 
had no need to, for he travelled a great deal, and had extensive deal- 
ings at Epsom, Newmarket, Doncaster, Melton Mowbray, and wherever 
men and horses were gathered together. A hard life, perhaps, but interest- 
ing, was the life of Mr. Skipworth Sharpe, and he had continued to lead it 
for about thirty years without relaxation. He was enormously rich, and 
went’ on heaping up money, not in paltry guineas and six-and-eight pences, 
but in hundreds of thousands at a single haul. People who did not know 
him called him a Jew: in fact he was the son of a Yorkshire gentleman’s 
groom; and the Yorkshire gentleman, whose name was Skipworth, 
had subsequently bound the boy apprentice to a shrewd Yorkshire 
attorney. Under the able tuition of this professional gentleman, Mr. 
Sharpe had early acquired a decided taste for money-getting and the 
clearest possible understanding of the means by which money could 
be made safely, that is to say, without afterclaps or unprofitable waste 
of time in defending suits at law or equity. He was admitted him- 
self, in due course, as an ‘‘attorney gent, one;’’ and his place of 
business was, as above described, situated within a minute’s walk of 
the Union Bank of London on one side, and Marlborough Street 
Police Court on the other. It occasionally happened that Mr. Skipworth 
Sharpe’s clients found themselves under the necessity of visiting both of 
these institutions before they had quite done with him. But he was not 
@ noisy man ; persons in his walk of life seldom like a public riot ; and it 
frequently happened that when Mr. Sharpe’s clients merely saw the police 
court revealed to them, at a safe distance, they did not desire to go any 
farther in that direction, but promptly returned backwards. Besides, Mr. 
Sharpe only took the cream off his customers. He never lent money in 
small sums. He never consented to have any dealings with a nobleman 
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or gentleman who had ever been in other hands. With such foresight and 
prudence he would have succeeded in any career he had chosen to follow. 
If he was a money-lender, it was simply because the cards of life had been 
dealt to him for the game of vingt-et-un—or usury. He might quite as 
well have been a party whip and successful politician, as Mr. Skipworth, 
his godfather, had been before him. He was a very good fellow ; civil, 
serviceable, kind. His principal weakness was an itch for high society, and 
he was never so happy as when he could be seen perched up in a drag or 
a phaeton beside a duke, a marquis, or even an earl. He had few other 
pleasures. The man, though fat and fond of personal adornment, was 
abstemious and self-denying in other respects. He took little rest, he 
worked hard, he dined habitually off a plate of cold meat snatched in the 
intervals of money-grubbing. He had neither wife nor child, kith nor kin, 
that he knew of; and he, even the keen Mr. Skipworth Sharpe, was only 
seeing through a glass darkly, and hunting shadows, like the rest of us, in 
this mysterious unsubstantial world. 

‘Here is the money, Markis,” said he, ushering the Marquis to a chair, 
but proceeding at once to business, and he handed a check on the Union 
Bank of London to Lord Kinsgear. Mr. Sharpe banked with a joint 
stock bank because it allowed interest on current accounts, and he wanted 
no favours. 

The young nobleman looked at the check uncertainly, and did not 
touch it. He felt a vague sentiment of uneasiness, and failed altogether 
to understand, not being yet a man of business, why he should take a 
check from Mr. Skipworth Sharpe. He did not want any money. 

The lawyer, seeing his embarrassment, took up the check again him- 
self, and said, ‘‘If your lordship will be so good as to endoss it, that is, 
write your name here on the back, it will be all right. Them’s your father 
the Dook’s instructions,’ added Mr. Sharpe, referring to a letter bear- 
ing the Beaumanoir postmark which he had received that morning. 

Then Lord Kinsgear hesitated no longer. He knew, or thought he 
knew, that Mr. Sharpe was his father’s friend, and he had the natural trust 
of a well-conditioned young man in his elders. 

‘‘Now, my lord, all preliminaries being complete and air-tight,” 
observed Mr. Sharpe, who never quite lost his Yorkshire accent and stable 
pronunciation, ‘ my ’ed clerk will just run round with yer to the bank, 
and when you've got the money, why perhaps, Markis, you will be so good 
as to come back again.” 

Mr. Sharpe rang for his principal coadjutor, who had been out of the 
way when the Marquis arrived half an hour before, and the bank being 
only distant a few minutes’ walk, the Marquis went there, and returned 
very shortly. Behind him came Mr. Sharpe’s confidential clerk, carrying 
two large canvas-bags of gold. 

‘* Ah, deary me,’ cried Mr. Sharpe, cheerfully, “your lordship will 
want to get rid of all them sovereigns. ’Ere, Markis, I'll give you notes for 
’em in the twinkling of a bed-post, that’s what I’Jl do.’ And Mr. Skip- 
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worth Sharpe, after counting the sovereigns, and setting the greater part 
of the contents of one bag aside, did indeed hand Lord Kinsgear a bundle 
of fresh and crisp bank-notes in exchange for the remainder. 

‘‘ Tell his Grace, Marquis,” said Mr. Sharpe, ‘ that the rest represents 
my client’s interest, payable in advance as agreed upon between us last 
week.” 

‘* All right,” replied Lord Kinsgear, as he would have done if Mr. 
Sharpe had said anything else which did not certainly appear to be dic- 
tated by insanity. The young man only desired to please his father and 
Mr. Sharpe, and every person with whom he was brought in contact, as 
intelligent and single-minded young men always do. He did not know 
what was going on at once before his face and behind his back. He did 
not dream that there was ruin, perhaps ignominy in it. He had received 
his father’s instructions, and he carried them out to the best of his ability 
in the innocency of his heart and the integrity of his hands. 

Mr. Sharpe had also merely acted after the instincts of his tribe and 
generation. The large sum of money he had advanced upon the joint 
security of the Duke of Courthope, the Marquis of Kinsgear, and Lord 
George Wyldwyl was secured as well as it could be. A check for the 
whole amount, duly endorsed, had been presented and cashed by the young 
Marquis, though it was of course made payable to his father. The usury, 
if usury there were, being deducted in advance and in gold, eould not be 
traced, and no legal proof existed of it. Whenever, or if even, it should 
become necessary to take legal proceedings for recovery of the money, it 
would appear on the face of the bond given as security, that it had been 
lent at the moderate legal interest of five per cent., and moreover, that the 
money had been borrowed by the Duke of Courthope, not only with the 
full knowledge and consent of his son and heir, but also apparently for 
his sole use and benefit, inasmuch as he had actually presented the check 
and received the money from the bank in person. Truly, this latter 
circumstance would not bar the plea of infancy, but it would make it some- 
what more disgraceful ; and even should it be set up by the future Duke 
of Courthope on his accession to his titles and property, Mr. Sharpe was 
protected by the name of Lord George Wyldwyl, which he well knew to 
have been used under circumstances which constituted a breach of trust. 
In fact, Lord George’s signature, which had been given to the Duke for 
one purpose, had been employed by him for another, after a custom not 
unfamiliar to those who, having a personal interest in view, persuade them- 
selves most conscientiously that their interest is everybody else’s interest, 
and that any little irregularity 'in attaining it can easily be explained 
away satisfactorily by-and-by. The Duke would have been shocked, and 
even incredulous, if apprised that his harmless misapplication of his 
uncle’s signature was one of those acts which help to lodge the small fry 
of this world in Millbank gaol. Hoe wished to buy a piece of land, and 
it was obvious that his uncle would agree (if consulted) that the possession 
of this piece of land was absolutely indispensable to both their happinesses 
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—whence the use, or misuse, of the signature might be described not 
only as an innocent but as a most proper and thoughtful act—all the 
more so as Lord George need never be informed of it. Mr. Sharpe was 
quite accustomed to these forms of logic, and he had many documentary 
samples of them in the tin boxes about his study. But he merely used 
them to prevent high-spirited clients kicking him out of their houses when 
they were asked to pay up. Simple contract debts, bonds, bills, and 
promissory notes, were all things at which a high-spirited landowner with 
an entailed estate might afford to laugh if he was in the humour. He 
might go up the Nile, and make terms or not with his creditors through 
his family solicitor, offering them ten shillings in the pound, as Lord 
Highdounderry did, or nothing in the pound, like Lord Levant. Buta 
breach of trust, or a fraudulent bond, which might pass out of Mr. Skip- 
worth Sharpe’s hands into those of an Old Bailey barrister, would be a 
very grim business; and the Yorkshire attorney well knew that few or 
none of his noble clients would give him any trouble while he held them 
by such a curb. 

He was, therefore, in a very good humour when the business was over, 
and appeared sorry to part with his young friend. 

‘¢The Dook won’t be up in town for two good hours yet,” observed Mr. 
Sharpe, looking at his watch. 

‘‘ My father is at Beaumanoir with his agent from Ireland,” said Lord 
Kinsgear. 

-“¢ Your father, the Dook, will be at the Carlton Club by the 8.30 train. 
I’ve just got a telegram from ’is Grace, and he will be waiting for you in 
the mornin’ room,” replied Mr. Sharpe with rather a queer look. ‘His 
Grace is very keen in bizziness; I often have as many as six or seven 
letters in the course of an afternoon, when I have anything to do for his 
Grace—besides,” added Mr. Sharpe, reflectively, ‘‘ besides telegrams.” 

Lord Kinsgear, who was unacquainted with this phase of his father’s 
character, could only silently acquiesce in any remark Mr. Sharpe might 
please to make. Then he rose to go, wondering what he should do with 
himself for the next two hours, when there came a knock at the door, and 
the unfortunate clerk who had so missed his opportunity when he had un- 
knowingly been face to face with the heir of two dukedoms, brought in 
a three-cornered note, hastily scrawled in pencil, and casting a sidelong 
look of abject contrition at the Marquis, he presented it to his master. 

‘By your leave, Marquis,” said Mr. Sharpe, smiling as he cast a hasty 
glance at this hasty missive. Then addressing the clerk, he added, ‘Tell 
Inspector Backhouse to inform his worship, Mr. Krorl, that I'll be with 
him in a jiffy.” 

‘‘Good-morning, Mr. Sharpe,” said Lord Kinsgear, taking up his 
hat. 

‘‘ If you haven’t anythink particular to do, Marquis, should you like to 
see a police case? His worship, Mr. Krorl, has just sent for me to say 
a female is in custody for stealing of a bank-note with my nameon it. I 
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shall be most happy to show your lordship a little life in London,” said 
Mr. Sharpe, eager to appear before a metropolitan magistrate in such good 
company. 

The young Marquis, glad of any occupation which would relieve him 
from two hours’ waiting among the stiff and stately elderly gentlemen of 
the Carlton Club, and, moreover, interested at the prospect of something 
new, readily assented to Mr. Sharpe’s proposal, and a few minutes after- 
wards he and the Yorkshire attorney entered the magistrate’s court 
together, 


CHAPTER XII. 
A Pouce CASE. 


Mr. Krort was a hot-headed Irishman, who had been made a Metropolitan 
magistrate because his uncle, a land-agent, had helped to carry a con- 
tested election in the Government interest at Tipperary, and he presided 
over the police court in Skinpole Street, whither all cases of guilt or sus- 
picion which happened in the Edgeware Road or its immediate neighbour- 
hood were referred for equitable decision. 

We English indeed are born to fines and imprisonment, and what 
makes these penalties the easier to bear is the impossibility of ascer- 
taining on what principle they are assessed. Thus a man who was 
brought before Mr. Krorl for knocking his wife down with a poker was 
fined ‘forty shillings, that is, a fortnight’s wages, to the dismay of his wife, 
who enjoyed the advantage of being starved as well as assaulted ; whilst 
a person who had buffeted a vestryman was sent to gaol for three months. 
A boy who had passed a counterfeit shilling got six months’ hard labour; and 
a grocer who had been poisoning his customers for time out of mind by 
selling counterfeit tea—that is, birch twigs and Prussian blue—escaped with 
a payment of five pounds. A woman with a child, who had begged, was 
condemned to prison for a month ; and one who had not begged, but had flung 
herself into the Serpentine to be free from a life of hunger and peniten- 
tiaries, was sternly rebuked for her weariness of this happy world, and 
forwarded for a week to Pentonville to help her appreciate it better. 

Some twenty cases having been disposed of and the luncheon hour 
having arrived, Mr. Krorl had leisure to observe Mr. Skipworth Sharpe, 
who was making signs to him from the body of the court. Mr. Krorl, 
who was a merry old gentleman and a great favourite with the legal pro- 
fession, first winked at Mr. Sharpe and then jerked his thumb towards his 
private room, after which a constable in plain clothes opened a side-door 
which led through a passage, up a rickety staircase, to an apartment 
where cigars, sherry, and sandwiches were set out. Presently came Mr. 
Krorl, holding a newspaper in one hand. 

‘‘ How are you, Sharpe, and who’s your friend ?”’ inquired the worthy 
magistrate, helping himself to a glass of sherry, and drinking it before 
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waiting for an answer. ‘‘ Sit down and peg away, both of you, if you're 
peckish.” 

‘Allow me, Mr. Krorl, to present you my friend, the Markis of 
Kinsgear, son of his Grace the Duke of Courthope and Revel,” said Mr. 
Sharpe. 

Mr. Krorl’s jocularity at once departed from him, and he hastily 
buttoned his waistcoat, which had been open, disclosing a fine expanse of 
shirt-front. With his very best company manners he stuttered and said : 

‘‘Belave me, my Lord Marquis, I’m proud to make your lordship’s 
acquaintance in me humble coort. Mr. Skipworth Sharpe, sir, I’m for 
ever beholden to you for having introduced so distinguished a guest 
to the Binch whereon the laws of the counthry are administered to the 
best of me abilitee.” 

The honest magistrate shook hands with Mr. Sharpe, whilst the 
moisture of gratitude, sherry, and emotion started to his eyes. He was 
a good fellow where a nobleman was concerned, and was a sincere syco- 
phant at heart. Nature had given him the serviceable soul of a servant. 
The man was not to be blamed for qualities which belonged to him, and 
were as much part of his being as perfume belongs to the rose and heat 
comes of fire. 

‘‘Did your worship wish to see me ?’’ now asked Mr. Sharpe, jealous 
lest Krorl should take too large a share of his nobleman’s attention, and 
desirous of putting a period to the magistrate’s adulation of hereditary 
rank, which, so to say, jostled and interfered with his own. 

‘‘T did, sure,” replied his worship. ‘There’s a female, Mr. 
Sharpe, is goin’ to be brought up before me for stealin’ a bank-note from 
ye; at laste, your name’s on the back of the bank-note, and ye may know 
something about it. Ye’ll be sworn presently.” 

Mr. Krorl now returned to his magisterial duties, and Lord Kinsgear, 
with Mr. Sharpe, were accommodated with seats on the bench; though, 
properly speaking, Mr. Sharpe, as a witness, should have been made to 
wait outside ; but these formule are for small fry, not large. The case of 
‘‘ Margaret Brown ” was then called by the usher of the court, and Madge 
was placed at the bar, charged with being in unlawful possession of a 
bank-note, and with having assaulted and beaten policeman X-1000, who 
presently appeared to bear witness with a saddle of sticking-plaster on the 
bridge of his nose. Madge was very pale from her recent accident, but 
out of danger. She had been well tended in hospital; and, at the news 
of her trouble, Tom Brown had hurried up bewildered from Wakefield 
with honest Harry Jinks and Mr. Mowledy, all of whom had sought to 
comfort her. Between them, too, they had put her case into the hands 
of one of those numerous pettifogging attorneys who haunt police courts— 
Mr. Wissle, the collar of whose coat was greasy, and whose linen none of 
the cleanest. This luminary’s pepper-and-salt hair refused to lie down 
straight, but stood up bristling; and he took his seat at the solicitors’ 
table with as formidable a heap of papers as if he were going to defend all 
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Newgate by himself instead of but one prisoner. He was the only man Mr. 
Mowledy knew of, and indeed he had introduced himself to Mr. Mowledy, 
Mr. Mowledy had not sought him. 

‘‘ Stand with yer face towards his worship, carn’t ye?” growled a gruff 
policeman, taking Madge roughly by the arm and swinging her round. 

Mr. Slopgood, the prosecutor, having been introduced, Mr. Krorl 
shouted to him to pull off his glove; then bade him look at the Bench 
and not at his solicitor, and in fact so frightened Mr. Slopgood, who was 
a mild person not used to be bullied, that this draper inwardly regretted 
his precipitancy in having handed Madge over to the police. It was the 
first and last time of his voluntary appearance in any court of justice, 
thought Mr. Slopgood desperately, for Mr. Krorl actually threatened to 
turn him out for sneezing in contempt of court. 

Mr. Slopgood, however, having humbly apologized through his solicitor, 
the worshipful magistrate consented to be pacified, and simply ordered 
him not to do it again. Then the case fairly proceeded. Mr. Slopgood 
stated all he knew, his pushing young men followed suit and repeated all 
they knew, and Policeman X-1000 not only deposed to what he knew, but 
to what he had experienced, and described the injuries to his nose with 
much feeling. Then Mr. Jiddledubbin, the maker of wind-instruments, 
was hustled, puffing, into the witness-box, and given a slippery New 
Testament to kiss. But he was not the Jiddledubbin who had lost 
the note. This original Jiddledubbin had been dead for some years, 
and lay buried in a City church-yard deeply regretted by his kinsfolk 
and acquaintances. The present Jiddledubbin was son to the first, 
and a pompous, valuable man who had invented a new sort of key- 
bugle. He swore that his name was Joel, that he was forty-five 
and a householder, and remembered his father, Amos Jiddledubbin, 
losing some bank-notes and being much concerned about them eighteen 
years ago. He, Joel, was away from home at the time of this disaster, 
but he recollected the circumstance because he had just thought 
then, for the first time, of his new key-bugle. He was commencing a 
description of this key-bugle, when Mr. Wissle sternly checked him by 
leaping up and shouting in great excitement, ‘I'll have no quibbling 
here, sir, from you or from anybody.” 

Mr. Wissle, who bustled about all the while with a stump of a pencil, 
taking notes, had successively and vigorously cross-examined Mr. Slop- 
good, the pushing young men, and Policeman X-1000, and run them each 
and every one into dilemmas and fixes. Having got hold of Mr. Jiddle- 
dubbin he now brought him to book as follows : 

‘¢ Now, sir, look at me, and remember where you are. No, sir, not 
that way—this way—straight at me; you needn’t be afraid that I shall 
eat you’ (Mr. Wissle was half Mr. Jiddledubbin’s size). ‘‘ Now take that 
note and tell me upon your oath, yes or no, will you swear that this note 
was ever in your father’s possession ?” 

‘“‘T wish to remark——”’ replied Mr. Jiddledubbin, much astonished. 
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‘¢ We want none of your remarks, sir,” interrupted Mr. Wissle with 
great savageness. ‘You are not here to make remarks. Your remarks 
would, I daresay, be little worth hearing at any time, but least of all in a 
court of justice. I'll have no evasions, sir. Now, sir, yes or no?” 

“T fancy ’’ stammered Mr. Jiddledubbin in perplexity. 

Yes or no?” shrieked Mr. Wissle, striding forward till his blood- 
shot little face was within a foot of Mr. Jiddledubbin’s arms, whereat 
Mr. Jiddledubbin’s wrath bubbled within him, for this treatment was 
quite novel, and maybe he had an itching to bring down one of his 
musical fists on Mr. Wissle’s countenance. But he thought better of it, 
and in a voice that cracked right in the middle from indignation, 
screamed, 

“Ret” 

“That will do, sir. Not aword more. Hold your tongue, sir, and 
stand down. And now, your worship,” added Mr. Wissle, turning with 
an air of triumph, whilst Mr. Jiddledubbin, almost choking from exaspera- 
tion, was elbowed away behind the crowd, ‘‘I submit that there is no 
case whatever to go before a jury. Witnesses have quite failed to bring 
any evidence of robbery against my client, who was given into custody 
with indecent haste, in order no doubt that these tradesmen, Slopgood 
and Jiddledubbin, might have the opportunity of advertising their shops 
at the expense of your worship’s time and patience. I know such tricks, 
sir, and delight to expose them. Yes, sir, don’t attempt to bully me” 
(this to Mr. Slopgood, who, slinking behind his solicitor, looked anxious 
to be gone and far remote from bullying anybody), ‘I am prepared, if 
your worship thinks fit, to bring witnesses as to character of my client— 
a virtuous and modest wife and mother, who had never, till this day, been 
defiled by the breath of calumny. But I trust your worship will at once 
dismiss the summons on the first count, and allow me to proceed with the 
charge of assault, which I will dispose of in five minutes.” 

But Mr. Krorl thought differently. The evidence was not strong, but 
several bank-notes had been stolen along with this one—it was in short 
‘ta great bank-note robbery ’—and ‘ Providence”’ was ever on the look-out 
to see that persons like Mr. Jiddledubbin should have their lost goods 
restored to them, no matter whether it were eighteen or eighty or eighteen 
hundred years after the loss. Thieves would do well to bear this in 
mind, and to think for ever of the sure foot of justice. Accordingly, 
Mr. Sharpe stepped into the witness-box and had the note shown him. 

Mr. Sharpe was not a man to be browbeaten by Mr. Wissle, as 
Mr. Wissle well knew. He turned the note over, and at once laid his 
finger on the flaw of the case, which nobody had done before him. 

‘‘ Nothing proves,” said he, ‘‘ that this is note 00012845. You have 
been taking too much for granted. The last two figures are burned out”’ 
(this was indeed true, for the Bank of England having sent the note to 
a learned professor to remove the stain, that learned professor had 
instantly burned a hole through the stain with some acid), ‘‘ My name 
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and private marks are here,’’ added Mr. Sharpe, using a double eyeglass 
to reconnoitre the back. ‘The marks refer to some entry in my ledgers. 
If your worship will allow me to send to my office, one of my clerks 
shall bring me the ledger for the year in question, and we shall see at 
once to whom the note was given. I know nothing of Mr. Jiddledubbin ;”’ 
saying which, Mr. Sharpe scribbled some words on a card and handed 
them to a policeman, then walked out of the witness-box, glancing not 
unkindly at Madge. Mr. Sharpe kept, from prudential motives, a minute 
entry of all the notes. he gave away in his money-lending capacity, and 
none of his ledgers were ever destroyed. He guessed at first sight that 
Madge was not guilty of theft, and had inwardly determined that she 
should not be convicted, even if he himself had to provide means for her 
defence. It did not suit him that one about whom he knew so much as 
Madge, and who, by reason of those family claims which she herself 
ignored, could be so held up in terrorem over the Duke of Courthope, 
should be discredited by anything of a criminal nature. 

But whilst the policeman was away fetching Mr. Sharpe’s clerk and 
ledger, Mr. Wissle produced his first witness as to character—Mr. 
Mowledy. Now Mr. Wissle having pressed exceeding sore on Messrs. 
Jiddledubbin and Slopgood, it was quite natural that the counsel for the 
prosecution should retaliate by weighing hard on Mr. Mowledy. There 
is not much in a charge of theft against a peasant-woman ; but there is a 
great deal in the vanity of two gentlemen of the law arrayed against each 
other, and it was urgent that ambitious Mr. Rushout, who conducted the 
prosecution, should not let such a one as Mr. Wissle get in any way the 
best of him. Mr. Rushout was a young barrister just budding into Old 
Bailey practice, thanks to his uncle the solicitor to Mr. Slopgood, who 
sent him many briefs. He was a blustering young lawyer with red 
whiskers, a broad chest, and lungs like leather. The better to show his 
great talent, it was his custom to affect at starting a tone of bluff good 
humour, and his attempts to this end much resembled the efforts of an 
elephant trying to dance among eggs; but by-and-by, if thwarted, his 
natural ferocity came uppermost, and he would rave and blackguard, as 
only lawyers are privileged to do. That is an edifying tradition, one 
may remark, which allows the exponents of the law to adopt a language 
and manners which would be tolerated from no other men, either in 
public or private. If a person not versed in law were to speak as certain 
counsel do, he would be taught somewhat roughly the uses of civility ; 
but barristers are shielded by the excellent plea that they act ‘‘ profes- 
sionally,” in other terms, because it pays them. 

‘*So you call yourself a clergyman of the Church of England?” 
roared Mr. Rushout with rasping blandness to Mr. Mowledy, after the 
Curate’s examination in chief by Mr. Wissle was concluded. ‘ May I ask, 
sir, when and where you were ordained, and what proofs you can adduce 
that you are not here to protect the prisoner from the consequences of a 
felony ?”” 
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Mr. Mowledy replied that there was a gentleman there upon the 
bench, namely, Mr. Sharpe, who could testify to his sacred character. 

“Ah!” said Mr. Rushout, somewhat put out and yet raising his 
voice more angrily from being compelled to go on a new tack. ‘“ Well, 
Mr. Mowledy, I ask you to declare that you know no one single act 
in the prisoner's life which could warrant the inference that she is now 
guilty. Remember, sir, that if mercy is a fine thing, truth is a better, 
and that you are here to speak the whole truth, without reticence or 
equivocation.”’ 

To the wonder of poor Madge, who had been attending to all the pro- 
ceedings without understanding them, and to the utter consternation of 
Tom Brown, who stood ruefully near the dock, the Curate hesitated at the 
roar of Mr. Rushout’s voice, and the glare of his fierce eyes. He had 
eyes like those of a ferret, had Mr. Rushout, and they looked red as if on 
fire in certain lights. Though but fresh in practice, he had already made 
thieves and murderers quail beneath their baneful glance, and he now con- 
founded the high and gentle soul of Mr. Mowledy. 

‘‘T ask you to state on your oath as a Christian minister, sir, that 
you know nothing against the character of this woman, who has been 
delivered over to justice by a public-spirited and highly-respected trades- 
man, my client, Mr. Slopgood ?” 

Mr. Mowledy looked sadly down ; he remembered the address which 
he had written to a letter, at Madge’s request, for John Giles; but of 
which he afterwards discovered by accident (for there is no such thing as 
a secret) that John Giles had no knowledge. He recollected the sad scene 
by the mill-stream that night eighteen years ago, and a horrible doubt 
passed across his mind that Madge might be guilty. 

‘‘ Can’t you speak ?”’ cried Mr. Krorl, looking surprised. 

‘No, no, sir; just you stand back there,” bellowed Mr. Rushout 
violently to Mr. Wissle, whom he caught making signals. ‘‘ We don’t 
want you to prompt the witness; he is quite old enough to speak for him- 
self. Now Mr. Mowledy, sir, am I to wait here till next Long Vacation ?” 

Still Mr. Mowledy was silent, and Mr. Rushout appealed to the bench 
to insist upon an answer. 

‘¢T cannot reply to a question which I have no means of answering 
with complete truth,”’ said Mr. Mowledy with quiet self-respect. ‘ Still,” 
added he, with some solemnity, ‘‘I am convinced the prisoner is 
innocent.” 

‘‘ Stand down, sir,” laughed Mr. Rushout: “ if that was all you 
had to say, Mr. Wissle need scarcely have troubled himself to bring you 
up from Wakefield. You have evidently something on your mind, and 
your face tells a tale against the prisoner as damaging as any I could urge. 
You may go, sir!’ And, thus contemptuously dismissed, Mr. Mowledy 
went, nor did Mr. Wissle try to stop him, conceiving that there must be 
some awkward passage in his client’s history which might come out if this 
over-conscientious priest were allowed to tarry longer. So Mr. Mowledy 
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slowly left the court, feeling that he had done Madge harm instead of good, 
and yet not perceiving what else he could have said or done consistently 
with his duty. He was so confused that he did not notice a hobbledehoy 
clerk who brushed by him, holding a folio ledger clasped to his breast as 
if it were a baby. 

This ledger was Mr. Sharpe's, and was handed upto that gentleman in 
his place on the bench beside Lord Kinsgear. He opened it at once, 
turned down a leaf and uttered something like a whistle. ‘‘ Whew, what 
a singular coincidence—why, I paid this note to his Grace, your lordship’s 
father, at Newmarket eighteen years ago!” Then beckoning to the 
magistrate, and speaking in a whisper: ‘This is a mistake, Krorl,’”’ he 
said. ‘* The note was probably given to the woman when she was still a 
girl by the Dook of Courthope, and it won’t do to let his name appear in 
the case. Besides, it ain’t the note that was stolen; it’s number 
00012321—here ; see the entry and the marks corresponding.” 

The magistrate thus enlightened brought down the book which he 
then held in his right hand with a loud thump on the desk. 

‘‘This torns out to be a mistake,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Mr. Sharpe 
here proves that this note is not the one that was stolen, and Mr. 
Rushout, sir, I should just advise your clients to be more careful how 
they prefer charges another time, or maybe there'll be an action for false 
imprisonment lying against them some of these days. The charge of theft 
is dismissed.” 

There then remained the case of assault to be disposed of, but the com- 
plexion of this was altered by the fact that Madge was an innocent woman 
who had resisted an unjustified aggression. Nevertheless, as she had 
positively struck Policeman X-1000, who, as representing the majesty of 
the law, should have been sacred to her in his person and proceedings, 
she found herself in the same box as the Northamptonshire farmer, who 
had declined going patiently to the lock-up and was fined forty shillings 
with costs. 

On this sentence being pronounced, the Marquis of Kinsgear tugged 
Mr. Sharpe gently by the cuff and said, “ I feel much sympathy for that 
poor woman, Mr. Sharpe, and should like to pay her fine, as well as in- 
demnify her relatives for the expense they have incurred in coming up to 
town and getting her defended. I consider myself in some way indebted 
to her, for it was through a note given her by my father that she fell into 
this trouble. At the same time,” added this young nobleman, with his 
grave good: sense, ‘it is not right the policeman should suffer, so perhaps 
you will kindly give him five pounds without saying from whom ;” and, 
fumbling for his pocket-book, Lord Kinsgear handed Mr. Sharpe three 
five-pound notes. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
A GRAND CONNECTION. 


Ir is avery small world wo live in; and those who have once met upon 
it are nearly certain to meet again. They generally find that in some 
mysterious way their lives run in parallel grooves; and even what 
are called chance-meetings do not appear to be the result of accident 
when examined by the light which subsequent events and experience re- 
flect upon them. On the contrary, they are almost invariably shown to be 
but a part of the great and awful design which formed our being and our 
fortunes. For three successive generations, perhaps for thirty, these 
Wyldwyls and Browns had always met, and there had been peril in the 
meeting, for the latter, and the peril had always passed away. If the Wyld- 
wyls were the evil genii of the Browns, some more powerful influence than 
theirs must have been always at work to counteract and render them 
harmless. They always appeared in the shape of riches and pleasure ; 
the Browns always appeared in the guise of poverty and shame. The 
riches and pleasure both vanished like the unsubstantial visions of a 
dream, so did the shame, though not the poverty: that remained. The 
Wyldwyls were perhaps but the eternal type of the nobles; the Browns 
of the people. It is always ill for the reaping-hook to cross blades with the 
sword, and how shall the field-flower stand up against the courser’s hoof ? 

When Mr. Mowledy left the police court in Skinpole Street, which 
was presided over by Mr. Krorl, the position of the Browns seemed to his 
grieving mind quite desperate. He had not been in court when Mr. 
Sharpe gave his evidence as to the note, and called attention to the 
doubtfulness of its number, so there seemed to him the strongest proba- 
bility that Madge would be committed for trial; and considering the effect 
which imprisonment might have upon her, in the ailing state of her 
health, this committal might be tantamount to a sentence of death. Mr. 
Mowledy saw no hope for her, for she had—or would make—no clear 
defence. She did not know the name of the person who had given her the 
ten-pound note, and declined stating any of the circumstances connected 
with her possession of it. It seemed to Mr. Mowledy, when he listened 
to her, that there was some secret shame attached to the money. She 
blushed when it was mentioned to her, and though Mr. Mowledy, thought- 
fully weighing her case, did not think her guilty, yet there was a mystery 
in the matter which he could not fathom. Had Madge’s explanations, 
however, been satisfactory to him, they might not have seemed so to a jury ; 
and she had no funds to provide for a legal defence of the best sort. It is 
a queer truth, but it nevertheless is a truth, that if Madge had been com- 
mitted on this false charge, no firm of attorneys who meant to deal fairly 
by her could have undertaken to see her safe through her troubles 
unless a sum of about one hundred guineas had been paid them for pre- 
liminary expenses, and a counsel fit to cope with Mr. Rushout might then 
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have required fifty guineas more to tackle the jury in real earnest. This, 
with other expenses, such as bringing up witnesses, would have raised 
the total very soon to two hundred guineas; and if all that Madge and 
her friends possessed had been sold, it would not have realised such 
a sum, after long delays and wearisome endeavours to dispose of it. 

Mr. Mowledy mused very anxiously upon this aspect of his parishioner’s 
predicament. He knew something about law costs, for his elder brother had 
been ruined by claiming an estate as heir-at-law. He was unques- 
tionably entitled to it, but a richer claimant having started up to contest 
his claim, and he not having at once yielded all points at issue, because 
convinced that his claim was founded on right and equity, why the richer 
claimant had ruined him by appeals in the usual way. After this Mr. 
Mowledy and his family had felt their faith in the law as an instrument of 
justice very much shaken, and although Mr. Mowledy did not for his part 
publish his dissent for Scriptural reasons set forth in the fifth chapter 
and the eighth verse of the book of Ecclesiastes, still he acted silently 
on his experience, which is more than most men do. So when he saw 
how utterly hopeless Madge’s case would be from the legal point of view, 
he considered whether there was no friend to whom he could appeal on 
behalf of his parishioner, in order to save her, if, as he still hoped, she was 
innocent. 

Mr. Mowledy had, like most of us, a grand connection. Sir Mowledy- 
Bagge-Dowdeswell-Mowledy was his cousin by his mother’s side, and the 
good man had reverently preserved the genealogy of his family inscribed 
upon the tablets of his heart. The Right Honourable Baronet was a 
member of Parliament, a Cabinet Minister, and a gentleman of good 
estate in Cheshire. He had married a daughter of Earl Lobby, the Lady 
Selina Welbore, whose family, having inherited considerable parliamentary 
influence, had opened the doors of office to him, and he lived in Hanover 
Square, which is a sort of border-land between rank and fashion on the 
one hand, and professional, not to say commercial life, upon the other. 
Noblemen still live there, but so do dentists, and a few of the higher-class 
shopkeepers. 

Mr. Mowledy easily found out the address of his relative by consulting 
the Court Guide, for it was printed there as in some twenty other books. 
Yes, there it was; not indeed under the letter ‘‘M,” as Mr. Mowledy 
with not unnatural pride expected, but under the letter ‘“‘D,’’ Mr. Mow- 
ledy’s grand connection having taken the additional surname of Dowdeswell 
by royal licence, and registered the Dowdeswell coat of arms, duly quar- 
tered, on his own at some expense in the Heralds’ College. His name 
therefore stood in the Court Guide and similar works of reference as 
‘“‘ Dowdeswell, Mowledy, Right Honourable Sir Mowledy-Bagge, Bart., 
P.C., LL.D., F.R.S., 131, Hanover Square; Mowledy Court, Cheshire ; 
Dowdeswell Castle, Suffolk; Bagge Hall, Cumberland. Secretary of 
State for Mundane Affairs, &c. &e. &e. (5,000/.).”’ 

The Curate wended his way rather sadly to the town mansion of his 
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grand connection, and rang at the bell, because there was no knocker, a 
knocker being a noisy thing which might disturb ministerial reflections or 
repose. The door was opened by a servant of grave and decorous aspect, 
who gave a civil answer, not precisely because he was paid a fair wage 
and well kept for doing so, but because he was just then expecting a 
place as messenger at the Mundane Office, a sinecure much desired by 
persons of his class in life, and he was therefore especially anxious to give 
no cause of offence to his master or the public till he had got what he 
wanted, and would have no reason to be civil to either of them any longer. 

The reply which the Minister's servant gave to the Curate was briefly 
this: ‘‘ Sir Mowledy is not at home, sir.” Indeed, the Right Honourable 
Baronet never was at home at three o’clock in the afternoon, as the Curate 
would have known had he been a beneficed clergyman residing in London 
and on the Jook-out for a deanery. 

‘‘ When is Sir Mowledy expected home?” asked the poor Curate of 
the grave and reverent servant. 

‘“‘I can’t say, sir,” replied the man, considering it well to practise 
official reserve at times. 

‘‘ When am I most likely to find him at home?” the Curate then 
inquired. 

‘‘Sir Mowledy never sees hennywun without a hinderfew, sir. You 
must rite for a hinderfew,” replied the Minister’s man authoritatively. 

‘< Tf you will allow me to step into the hall for a moment, I will write 
for an interview now,” replied the Curate. ‘‘ My business is of a pressing 
nature, and I—I”’ (the good man blushed and paused)—‘‘I am a connection 
—a distant, a very distant relative of Sir Mowledy.” The Curate did not 
look like a begging-letter writer, or an impostor, or a person who desired 
to obtain admittance to the ministerial baronet’s house for any felonious 
or improper purpose ; but the dignified servant evinced no signs of letting 
him pass the door. The last poor relation he had seen was a distant 
connection of Lady Selina. He had called for a Government appointment, 
and had made a riot in the hall because it had not been given to him 
there and then. The grave and reverent servant had seen several poor 
relations in the families which he had served, and their visits had never 
been welcome to his masters or mistresses. Mr. Mowledy did not appear 
rich. There was very little nap upon his hat, and his well-brushed black 
coat looked whitish at the seams. So the grave and reverent servant was 
about to put on a severe aspect, when the Curate remembered his Oxford 
experience, and putting his hand into his pocket drew out half-a-crown, 
which he handed to his grand connection’s porter with a short and plain 
order for pen and ink, which were at once brought, for the half-crown now 
has replaced the shilling. It is the British Talisman, and sacred in the 
eyes of every Englishman as is the Almighty Dollar beyond the seas. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
PRIVATE INFLUENCE. 


Tue Curate had just penned a brief and manly request for an im- 
mediate interview with his grand connection, and was about to address it, 
when a latch-key was put almost noiselessly into the lock of the street 
door, and a soft, rather weary voice, which had nevertheless a tone of 
command in it, said, ‘‘ Have there been any calls or letters to-day, 
James?” 

‘“‘ Yes, Sir Mowledy, there has,”’ replied the servant, indicating a heap 
of cards and letters on the hall table by a respectful inclination of the 
head—and then he also indicated the Curate, who looked up, and his grand 
connection, colouring slightly, advanced and very cordially shook hands with 
him. 

The Minister was a pale, fair, tired man, who wore his hat so far back 
on his head that it seemed to rest upon his shoulders, and who had a 
mooning, rather disconsolate gait. He was not more than five or six and 
thirty, but he was quite bald, and his fair delicate complexion seemed 
withered. He looked like a man who had been blighted, or who had 
never come to complete maturity. His manners were at once earnest and 
absent. He tried with all his strength to understand any question which 
was brought before him, although it might be of the most serious and com- 
plicated nature. His misfortune was that he had not much strength 
whether of mind or body, and therefore finding it usually impossible to 
master the facts and circumstances submitted to him for decision, his 
attention wandered away, and he began to muse, poor gentleman, on what 
he was going to have for dinner; on his grapes and peaches, of which he 
grew very fine kinds at one of his country houses; or on the probability 
of his wife scolding him if he was not home for afternoon tea. 

‘¢ Come into the library,” said the Minister to his kinsman, with that 
perfect conventional ease and simplicity which marks a gentleman. ‘I 
am glad to see you. You must dine with us on Sunday if you stay in 
town. It is the only day we have a family meeting.” The Minister was 
really glad to see his relation, and would, if he had had energy enough, 
have served him very readily : for they had been old schoolfellows at Win- 
chester, though the Curate had been on the foundation of that noble college, 
and the Baronet’s heir as a town boy had felt rather ashamed of him till 
he knew better. 

The village clergyman explained his errand} in the strong simple lan- 
guage natural tohim. He told his kinsman how the physician in attendance 
at one of the great London hospitals had received poor Madge, when she 
was taken there a few weeks ago; and having found out who she was, had 
written to him as incumbent of her parish, and therefore her natural pro- 
tector, ex officio. He said that he had known her and all her family for 
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many years, and had never seen or heard any evil of them, had never sus- 
pected anything doubtful but upon two occasions many years before; 
and even then nothing had arisen to confirm his suspicions; that he 
believed Madge to be a thoroughly honest and blameless woman, who was 
certainly the mainstay of her humble household, and that if she were 
wrongfully condemned, owing to any error or miscarriage of justice, her 
husband and children would drift away into ruin also. 

It was almost touching to see how painfully the Minister tried to 
comprehend him as he spoke. Sir Mowledy drew his chair quite close up 
to the Curate’s chair, so that their knees almost touched ; and once or twice 
he laid his hand upon the Curate’s shoulder, as if to establish a more per- 
fect magnetic current between them. It was of no use; the Right 
Honourable Baronet could not change his nature, and before the Curate’s 
simple story was half told, his mind was far away on the southern wall of 
the Cheshire garden, where his peaches grew. Had he been a man of 
any strength of mind or vigour of character, of course he would not have 
been a Minister of State in these our times. We must take people as we 
find them, and when we look for power in a Constitutional country, where 
all the envies, hatreds, and jealousies of mankind conspire against wisdom 
and reason, we may be sure to find it very near to mediocrity. Sir 
Mowledy would have made an admirable gardener, he made a still 
better British Privy Councillor and Secretary of State. When the 
Curate had done speaking, he looked up with that agreeable and amiable 
smile which had so often disarmed an adversary in the House of Com- 
mons, and said good-naturedly, ‘‘ What’s the matter ?” 

‘¢T want your help,’”’ answered Mr. Mowledy. ‘I ask you as Minister 
for Mundane Affairs, and therefore practically invested with the Crown’s 
prerogative of mercy, to look into this case yourself, to sift the evidence 
thoroughly, remembering all which I, upon my honour and conscience, and 
between friends and kindred, have said to you; andI pray you to give 
such weight to my appeal as shall not suffer the innocent to be condemned, 
or as shall temper justice with pity.” 

Of course,” replied the Minister, catching at words which he read in 
petitions at least a dozen times a day. ‘‘ Appeals for justice and pity 
are deserving of the best consideration of the Government at all times ; 
but,” he added, with an air of quiet wisdom very becoming, and which he 
had lately learned from an actor at Covent Garden Theatre, ‘‘ I amin some 
doubt whether I, with the most entire desire to comply with your request, 
can venture so far upon my ministerial functions as to interfere in any way 
whatsoever in my official capacity with a business which is,” he thought for 
a minute for a phrase in use at his office, and then added gently, ‘* which 
is strictly within the competence of her Majesty's judges.” 

‘Can you give me absolutely no hope ?” asked the Curate, dispirited 
by this new view of the case, which sounded so reasonable, and which was 
so heart-breaking. ‘I entreat you to consider this poor ignorant woman, 
without friends or money ; and nevertheless, as I truly believe, a helpless 
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victim, caught in a tangled web of circumstantial evidence, which cannot 
be unravelled without much aid and succour.” 

The Minister shook his head with mild disapproval, to show he took an 
interest in the conversation, and he bent courteously forward as if to listen 
more intently. In fact, he was thinking whether his tea-cake that after- 
noon would be buttered with some Brittany butter which he had ordered 
as he walked down to his office in the morning. 

‘¢ Let me have your promise that the magistrate’s decision will, at all 
events, be revised by competent authority,” pleaded the Curate. 

‘*Come, come up to tea, and I will present you to Lady Selina. We 
can talk of this melancholy business afterwards,” answered the Minister, 
bringing the interview blandly to a close, for he was hungry and really 
anxious about his Brittany butter. The Curate’s last words had, there- 
fore, fallen on his ear like strokes of lead upon sponge, leaving no echo. 

So the good clergyman, who was not a man of the world, and did not 
xnow how to force an advantage or extort a pledge, even when fortune 
had given him that rare and precious thing, an opportunity, followed his 
grand connection up the handsomely carpeted stairs which led to Lady 
Selina’s tea-table and boudoir. There he found assembled almost all the 
female magpies in London whose mates or relations wanted anything from 
the Mundane Office. Poor magpies! Sir Mowledy could give them 
nothing ; but they persisted in thinking otherwise, and Lady Selina was 
not sorry to keep up the delusion, for she had married two daughters and 
@ niece upon it. 

Her ladyship received Mr. Mowledy very graciously, being far too 
expert and well trained a hostess, and also too great a lady, to be ashamed 
of her husband’s poor relation ; and feeling, as all noble ladies do, a deep 
and sincere respect for any member of the Church, however poverty-stricken, 
who conducted himself decorously. She knew everything, too ; all the great 
London ladies do ; for there is assuredly a noble road to learning, which is 
perpetual gossip. She had heard many good accounts of Mr. Mowledy ; and 
also the terrible story about fermented liquor, which she now saw, by one 
glance at that pale grand face of his, was and must be a slander. Therefore 
Lady Selina placed him beside her at the tea-table, and spoke, as great ladies 
only can speak, to him ; but he soon found it was impossible for him to 
plead his cause with her while all those magpies were screaming and flutter- 
ing around. Presently, too, the Minister, after reading a telegram from the 
Government whip, hurried suddenly off to the House of Commons, so 
that the Curate could not get another word with him; and as Lady Selina 
asked her sister, Lady Lobby, to drive her down to Westminster to hear the 
great debate on the Nonending question, which was to come off that night, 
the Curate took his departure, and found himself in the street as the sun 
went down, having achieved no practical result at all by the efforts he had 
made. ‘There is nothing left but prayer,” thought the good man very 
solemnly, and he offered up a silent supplication for help and counsel 


to the King of kings, 
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CHAPTER XV. 
ABADDON. 


Mr. Mow.epy was not a man who could persuade his conscience to 
abandon a duty because difficulties came in his way while doing it. For 
whosoever in this world purposes to accomplish any good thing shall 
always find difficulties arise and confront and war with him. If we had 
in these times the smallest faith in that which we profess to believe, and 
if we were not decorous Pharisees, who take the Divine word indeed 
into our mouths, but put it sacrilegiously away from our hearts and 
understandings, we should be willing to acknowledge that the leader 
of the opposition, or, in other words, the Devil, is a real presence upon 
earth, and not merely a bogey invented with horns and hoofs to frighten 
children. One of his names is Satan, and it signifies in the plain 
homely language of Holy Writ which we find it so hard to compre- 
hend, merely an ‘Adversary, or an Accuser in a court of justice.” 
His more common name of Devil comes from the Greek Diabolos, 
which also means a calumniator, and he is called a serpent because 
he is exceeding wise, crafty, and subtle. He can take any shape, that 
of friend or foe: of friend to cajole or mislead; of foe to frighten or 
to fight ; for the Psalms compare him to a dog, and dogs will bite. 
Mr. Mowledy had seen him thrice in one day: as a fowler in Mr. 
Rushout; as a dog in Mr. Krorl; and as an adder hidden under the 
kind words and inanities of his grand connection. 

His title, which is the Tempter, implies his constant practice. He is 
for ever on the watch to catch us. He is surprisingly artful, lying in 
wait for us, and waylaying our very virtues in unsuspected places, and 
whispering profit, pleasure, rest, or decency, good manners, politeness. 
‘* Hold, enough, thou well doer! Forbear to do good—for propriety’s 
sake!” is a frequent form of his persuasive eloquence in London society. 
It is related of him that once in the country of the Gadarenes he threw 
a young man who was bent on a good errand bodily down, and tare him. 
It was therefore only according to his nature that he should try to trip 
up Mr. Mowledy. Many, as the Curate knew, he has cast into prison, 
being come down to us having power; so that Madge was in no visionary 
danger, because, in all probability, she was innocent, and therefore had 
the Tormentor, the Prince of Darkness, the very God of this World him- 
self for an enemy. ; 

Now Mr. Mowledy being by no means a Pharisee, but a prayerful 
Christian man, who saw with his eyes and heard with his ears whatsoever 
had been written aforetime for his instruction, had seldom any hesitation 
in recognising the Devil when he saw him. He knew the Evil One 
instantly, and exorcised him silently, having specially in his mind the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth verses of the fourth chapter of St. Luke as he 
walked meditating through the London streets in the eventide. Having 
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thought for some time very intently on these three verses of the Gospel 
according to St. Luke, he remembered the eleventh verse of the fourth 
chapter of St. Matthew, in which the wondrous story of a great tempta- 
tion, and a greater resistance to it, is beautifully rounded off and perfected. 

As he mused upon these things with a pure and single heart, taking 
Heaven’s light only for his guide through the slough of Despond, he 
suddenly thought of Dr. Porteous, who had cheated him the last time 
hey met out of some small change, and who had often defrauded or 
overreached him in mean and shabby ways. He wondered how the re- 
membrance of such a man should recur to him at such a time. Was it 
the voice of the tempter, or was it a suggestion of economic though 
worldly wisdom? The extremity of the case decided him; and after a 
momentary hesitation, Mr. Mowledy directed his steps steadily towards 
Melina Place, Lambeth, turning neither to the right hand nor to the 
left. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A Cynic. 


Tue Curate found the Rector of the rich hereditary benefice of Wakefield- 
“in-the-Marsh reading the Morning Post newspaper in his dingy parlour 
within the rules of the King’s Bench Prison. His attention was directed 
to the column of fashionable intelligence, and he was reading a grateful 
aecount of the festivities which were then celebrating the majority of his 
nephew by his mother’s side, Minto Petty-Pells, Lord Hanaper. There 
was a strong smell of Hodges’ cordial gin and boiling water, mingled with 
the odours of departed Irish stew, about the Doctor’s apartments, and the 
wife or sister he led about was now clothed, and in her right wig, drinking in 
the highly-titled names which Dr. Porteous pronounced aloud with much 
unction and some family pride. She, too, was proud of those illustrious 
personages, though their splendour only shed a reflected or second-hand 
light upon her; but she knew that her washerwoman who came once a 
fortnight, and the beer-boy who came thrice a day, and the muffin-man, 
and the milk-woman would all respect her more when they read in the 
Weekly Dispatch, or the Sunday Times, or Lloyd’s Newspaper how 
Dr. Porteous had been a guest at Minto Court, and did not read that the 
reverend gentleman had only obtained a day rule (by purchase from the 
marshal of his prison-house) to enable him to be present, and had returned 
to his place of durance, as in duty bound, at night. She was, therefore, 
upon her best behaviour. She made the Doctor’s gin-and-water with 
taste and judgment ; she cut just the proper quantity of lemon-peel into 
it; and, as she stood behind him resting upon the back of his chair and 
looking down over his shoulder, a something, that had once been beauty 
and grace came like the light of other days into her countenance and 
lingered there—the very faded ghost of loveliness. There was a time 
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when she had not been a shrieking virago, hot of temper, easily provoked, 
and fierce of speech. A tradesman’s daughter thirty years ago, she 
had been taught the piano and how to hold a silver fork; and in 
several respects had been well fitted for a fortune or a hospital. But 
her father had invested in a farm the savings of his business, which 
was that of a hatter in Bond Strect, and when he died intestate, leaving 
only this freehold property, his son took everything, and she was left a 
high-spirited girl, with nothing but a taste for the piano and silver forks. 
By-and-by she went away from the old shop, where food and house-room 
were grudged her by her brother, who had a wife and family of his own, 
and a few years afterwards she was heard of as housekeeper to Dr. 
Porteous. The Rector had long had an account for broad-brimmed hats 
with her father, which account her brother vowed was still unpaid; and, 
having met her one bleak winter’s day starving in the streets, he had 
clothed and fed her. Henceforth she had followed his fortunes; and 
when Poverty came upon him as one that travelleth and want as an 
armed man, she had shared what he could get, giving him the better 
part: she had scolded and comforted him by turns, and would, if need 
had been, have dared to die for him. She wore a front of cork- 
screw curls, and a little rouge which she had put on sideways and awry, 
too near her nose, having an indifferent mirror and a dim light to 
dress by. She was very thin, poor creature, and very queerly dressed in 
odds and ends of trumpery, bravely patched together. She had a gallant, 
perhaps defiant, appearance, not unlike a house of cards built high, or a 
paste and paper boat about to put to sea. 

She was mighty polite to the Curate, for persons not habitually 
accustomed to good company are never quiet or easy in their manners. 
As soon as they see a stranger, some hidden mechanism of their being 
impels them into action as though they moved upon wheels and springs. 
They cannot help being demonstrative and oppressive. First, the poor 
lady blushed at the recollection of having been seen by the Curate in 
her night-cap the last time he had paid a visit to his superior. Her 
feminine instinct told her that Mr. Mowledy was not the sort of person 
who was accustomed to partake of Irish stew and whisky-punch at dinner. 
Then she resolved, in a truly female spirit of kindness and perverse enter- 
prise, that she would overcome his dislike to such good things, and in her 
own mind determined to make him a fuller and merrier man before the 
afternoon was much older. She saw that he was pale and sad and tired, 
and all the better feelings of the woman kindled at the sight of suffering 
she could soothe and charm away. 

‘¢ Bless my soul, Reverend Sir,” exclaimed Dr. Porteous, rising, and 
making a circle with his arms, as he took off his double reading glasses to 
get a better view of his Curate—‘‘ bless my soul, it was only yesterday that 
I was thinking of you, my worthy and excellent coadjutor. Hnnius recteé ; 
Amicus certus in re incerta cernitur. I think with Ennius, and thank you 
for your timely visit. How do you do, Reverend Sir; how do you do?” 
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The Doctor had lost none of his grand ways, though, if the truth must 
be told, he reddened a little as he remembered the small change he had 
taken from the Curate after their tavern dinner, and the recollection 
pricked him as though the point of asharp needle had been thrust into the 
quick of one of his nails. Yet he would have done the same thing again, 
to-day, to-morrow, for loose habits grow upon those who have once put 
them on, and Dr. Porteous always wanted money so badly, that he had 
learned to think any means by which it could be quietly got were not only 
justifiable, but necessary. 

Meantime, the Doctor’s companion had bustled from the room, and 
presently returned with a very red face, as that of one who could say, ‘‘ Ha! 
ha! I am warm, I have seen the fire; ’’ and she sat down on the extreme 
edge of her chair, apparently awaiting some foreseen and prepared event. 
Then came a sound as of stumbling up a staircase, and something bumped, 
trembled, and clattered, and jingled as though crockery and glass were 
commixed and contending against the rickety parlour door. The good 
lady, on hospitable thoughts intent, hastened to open it, and in steamed 
the departed Irish stew, again filling the air with its fragrance, and 
flanked by a foaming pint of porter, which savoury things hid and ex- 
tinguished a small maid-of-all-work beneath them. 

“ You cannot refuse to dine with us, Mr. Mowledy?”’ said the lady, 
all a-blush and a-flutter with her innocent and friendly stratagem. ‘‘ The 
Rector is always saying how far it is from Wakefield, and told me to be 
sure and have some refreshment ready for you next time you came.” 

* The maid-of-all-work, having extricated herself from her burthen and 
returned to the upper world, said in a loud whisper, ‘‘ Please, mum, Mister 
Philpotts wouldn’t let me have the beer without the fawpunce, mum, he 
wouldn’t, till I toll dim as how you ’ad a strange gent kum mup from the 
counteree, mum.” 

‘‘ That will do, Susan ; go downstairs, and mind and have a tea-kettle of 
boiling water ready when I ring,” replied the housekeeper, hastily, trying 
to smother the maid-of-all-work’s explanations, and some further whis- 
pering between them took place in the passage, but the Curate had heard 
enough to make him understand and forgive what had happened to the 
change of his five-pound note at the tavern ; and he felt a strange pitying 
sort of kindness for his superior, who was so worthless, so generous, 
80 courteous. 

It was surely a fine kind of politeness which induced Mr. Mowledy to 
accept the dinner offered him without further pressing, and having silently 
returned thanks for it to the Giver of all good, he sat down and thanked 
the Rector’s housekeeper. 

“ Delicia illeyid@ atque ineleyantes,”’ observed the Doctor, with cordial 
good humour; ‘“ but an Irish stew is among the least objectionuble of our 
home-made dishes. It presents less resistance to the teeth than our 
national roast beef, which can be seldom enjoyed in perfection by a small 
family, and it is more savoury than our famous English mutton cooked 
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by any other method. Plus salis quam sumplus is sound reason in an 
empty purse.” 

‘* We have nothing else, but a pigeon pie, and an apple tart, and some 
custards, Mr. Mowledy, so that you see your dinner,” said the house- 
keeper, who by this time had sent the small maid-of-all-work to the neigh- 
bouring pawnbroker’s with her shawl, and thence to the pastrycook’s for 
these delicacies. 

“6 ‘Anda yap éo7) Tis GAnOelas En,’ remarked the Doctor ; ‘‘ I was not aware 
there were so many good things. My dear—ehem! Mrs, Wilkins, I think, I 
will myself taste that pigeon pie. It has an enticing aspect which I confess 
captivates me;” and the Rector, nothing loth, sat down to a second dinner. 

When it was over the housekeeper brought a bowl of punch, which 
she had made with practised art downstairs, and set it on the table, after 
which she disappeared. The Curate suffered his glass to be filled without 
protest, but drank nothing, and before Dr. Porteous could drink too much 
the humble parish priest and man of God gave out his message. 

Dr. Porteous heard him to the end, and then caressed his chin with a 
wise look and muttered ‘‘Hum! ha!” Having done this, he poked the 
fire, sat down, drank off a glass of punch, got up again, and walked about 
the room with his hands behind him, apparently immersed in reflections 
too deep for words. Suddenly he stopped short before the fire, put his 
hands under his coat-tails, knitted his brows and looked down upon the 
carpet. Being satisfied that he had thus composed a face and air suited to 
the circumstances of a Doctor of Divinity whose advice is required upon 
matters of import, a droll look came abruptly into his countenance, as who 
should say, ‘‘ I have done enough for appearances.” 

‘¢ Well, now, Reverend Sir,” began Dr. Porteous, swinging his double- 
eyeglass in his right hand, and thrusting the other into the yellowish 
shirt-frill, which still preserved some equality of outline between his chest 
and the regions immediately beneath it—‘‘ If I were a bishop, you know, 
or a grave old fogey, I should be obliged to say, Actum est, it is all up 
with the poor woman, and read you a homily about submitting to the de- 
crees of Providence. ButI won't do that. Perhaps we may see daylight 
presently, for I can generally find my way out of another man’s scrape, 
though not out of my own. Vivere est cogitare. Let us think over it.” 

‘‘T am anxious,” said the Curate, ‘‘that no time should be lost, for I 
much fear the effect of prison fare upon a form so frail and delicate as that 
of the person who is accused, wrongfully—I feel assured most wrongfully.” 

“‘ Mora omnis odio est, sed* facit sapientiam. The more haste the 
worst speed,” answered the Doctor, who liked the sound of his own voice 
too well to conclude any affair hastily. ‘‘ Nevertheless, omnis nimium 
longa properanti mora est, and I should be the last person to deny that 
delay is sometimes disagreeable, especially when one expects a remittance.” 

The Curate fancied that there was acuteness and experience under the 
theatrical demeanour and rodomontade of his chief, so he only bowed 
his head and listened. 
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‘‘Humph,” said the Doctor, ‘let us set our heads together, Reve- 
rend Sir, since you take an interest in this accused lady. I have some 
knowledge of the world, which is entirely at your service, and—take an- 
other glass of punch. Stultum est in luctu capillum sibi evellere, quasi 
calvitio meror levaretur, a wet grief is better than a dry one.” 

Mr. Mowledy related everything that had happened to him since he had 
left the police court, as far as it bore upon the point at issue, and told Dr. 
Porteous that under heaven his sole hope now was centred in his grand con- 
nection. ‘‘ He can’t help us if he would, and would not help usif he could,” 
said the Doctor, generously making Mr. Mowledy’s case his own, and identi- 
fying himself with it. ‘‘ A Cabinet Minister never dare do anything.” 

‘¢T have some knowledge,” said Mr. Mowledy, ‘of the present Lord 
Chancellor. I was once present at a consultation he attended in my 
brother’s case. We seemed to take a fancy to each other, and had some 
conversation upon a moot point of ecclesiastical law after the business of 
the consultation was over. I have considered the propriety of address- 
ing him. Perhaps he may remember me, and I am bound to take no 
rest till I have saved innocent blood.” 

‘‘ The Lord Chancellor is the last person in the kingdom, perhaps, who 
could assist you in a law case. He could get you an invitation toa ball at 
the French Ambassador's, or to dine with the Lord Mayor ; but he would as 
soon go into court without his robes, as interfere with a magistrate’s deci- 
sion upon private grounds, and in a private manner.” 

‘‘ Suppose,” inquired Mr. Mowledy, anxiously, ‘‘I were personally 
to'request one of the Members for Dronington to ask a question to-night 
in the House of Commons, would that enable him to interfere publicly, or 
call the attention of Government to the subject, so that injustice could not 
be done in a corner?” , 

‘ Not for the world,” replied Dr. Porteous. ‘“ If we want to carry your 
point, we must be silent as mice. A single word in the House of Com- 
mons would call up the law officers of the Crown. It would be regarded 
as an attack on Government, and the poor woman would no longer have 
a chance of escape. Tradesmen like this Mr. Slopgood have always some 
very powerful friends, too ; and if they were ever so little in the wrong, it 
might pay them to frustrate any attempt at inquiry without scruple.”’ 

‘¢Then there remains nothing but the Right of Petition to the Crown,” 
sighed Mr. Mowledy. 

‘‘ Fiddle-de-dee ! Reverend Sir, pray excuse me,” said the Doctor, 
recollecting himself and hastening to apologize for an unintentional expres- 
sion of disrespect to his guest. ‘‘ Petitions and all that kind of thing are 
merely sounding nonsense. They do no good. They mean nothing but 
disappointment. The Sovereign has ceased to possess any sort of autho- 
rity, and is merely a private person like the rest of us, only more averse to 
anything in the shape of publicity.” 

‘Would the Press help us? The Editor of the Banner was my college 
tutor,” urged Mr. Mowledy. 
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‘‘ Ah! Reverend Sir, and an excellent person he is, too,” said Dr. 
Porteous, whose eyes twinkled with a stray gleam of good humeur, which 
was extinguished almost as soon as it appeared. ‘‘To be sure, I knew 
Littleton very well. He was a Demy of Magdalen. Tobesure! But he 
could not help us, I am afraid, just now. No sort of publicity ever does 
any good where lawyers are concerned. It only teaches your opponents 
how to frame their case most awkwardly to meet yours. Ah! Reverend 
Sir, I see you are still very young;” and Dr. Porteous smiled bene- 
volently down upon his Curate, who felt somewhat abashed by his con- 
spicuous want of worldly wisdom. 

‘‘ Where, Sir, is power to be found?” asked Mr. Mowledy sadly. 
‘Who can and will help the oppressed, and see that right andjustice are 
administered without respect to persons ?”’ 

“Ah!” said the Doctor good-humouredly, ‘“ that is a long question, 
with which we have fortunately nothing to do at present; but the first 
part of it is easily answered. Power is to be found on an office stool, and 
the present King of England is King Clerk—a very despotic and absolute 
monarch—invisible, supreme. It is really of no use, Reverend Sir, of no 
use at all going to peers or princes if you want anything done. Secretaries, 
Under-secretaries, Assistant Under-secretaries, Senior Clerks, those are 
men who hold authority; they nearly all know and trust each other ; they 
form a curious sort of secret society, extending over the civilised world. 
Its rules are unwritten, but they are thoroughly understood and thoroughly 
binding. Nobody will admit that we live under a reign of clerks; every 
man of experience knows it, and acts upon it.” 

Dr. Porteous smiled in a queer sly way he had sometimes, and continued 
—‘T fear that all. nations, in all time, have been more or less governed by 
clerks. We both know of Herod’s man Blastus, the Chamberlain, and 
of the artful official people who worried Daniel, and of the trouble which 
some of them gave to Moses. They seem to have been numerous, too, 
at the Court of the Pharaohs. Well, we must not go back too far into 
history, or we should lose ourselves. It is enough for our purpose just 
now to remember that the King of England sits in a back room in 
Downing Street, and what is more, I am acquainted with him, Reverend 
Sir. Moreover, I can give you a letter of introduction to him— 

’"ABdrriords eit, pPeddAds ds 

“rtp Epxos GApuds.” 
And the Doctor, who had always pen and ink at hand, with bill stamps 
and other objects of immediate necessity to his existence, wrote a few 
words on a sheet of note-paper, recommending his Curate as a perfectly 
safe and harmless person, for whom he himself would answer, and who 
might be frankly dealt with in affairs of state. 

Few things are sadder or more inexplicable in human life than the 
waste of labour and energy which is seen everywhere in the world. Mr. 
Mowledy had been trying with heart and soul to do what had already 
been done without his interference. He had found his grand connection 
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powerless to help him. He had descended to take counsel from the 
disreputable old cynic, Dr. Porteous. The backstairs theory of life, gene- 
rally in favour with gentlemen of that class, had impressed him, as what 
is called knowledge of the world impresses country clergymen and other 
simple-minded persons. He almost fancied that he had in his hand an 
‘Open Sesame,” which would guide him safely to some dark power 
enthroned in the mysterious recesses of Downing Street, and do for him 
what neither the justice of his case, nor the appeal to legitimate authority, 
could secure. Mr. Mowledy had tasted the fruit of the tree of knowledge: 
he looked at the world through the spectacles provided by Dr. Porteous. 
So seen, it appeared to be a hideous masquerade, in which corruption and 
private influence really pulled the strings, though disguised by an external 
show of virtue and patriotism. The tempter usually begins by destroying 
our belief in other men’s honesty before he persuades us to give into 
questionable practices ourselves. Mr. Mowledy was handling about with 
complacency the instrument by which the lock which would open to no 
fair efforts was to be secretly picked, and was preparing to try the experi- 
ment. But fortunately he had not to decide whether it is justifiable to 
indulge in white witchcraft, that is, to employ evil agency for a good 
purpose; nor to test the value of Dr. Porteous’s mysterious influence. 
Madge, as we know, had already been released. 
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And so from hour to hour we ripe and ripe, 
And then from hour to hour we rot and rot, 
And thereby hangs a tale.—As You Like It. 


Few subjects of scientific investigation are more interesting than the 
inquiry into the various circumstances on which mental power depends. 
By mental power I do not mean simply mental capacity, or the potential 
quality of the mind, but the actual power which is the resultant, so to 
speak, of mental capacity and mental training. The growth and develop- 
ment of mental power in the individual, and the process by which, after 
attaining a maximum of power, the mind gradually becomes less active, 
until in the course of time it undergoes at least a partial decay, form the 
special subjects of which I propose now to treat; but in order to form 
clear ideas on these subjects it will be necessary to consider several 
associated matters. In particular, it will be desirable to trace the analogy 
which exists between bodily and mental power, not only as respects 
development and decay, but with regard to the physical processes 
involved in their exercise. 

It is now a well-established physiological fact that mental action is a 
distinctly physical process, depending primarily on a chemical reaction 
between the blood and the brain, precisely as muscular action depends 
primarily on a chemical reaction between the blood and the muscular 
tissues. Without the free circulation of blood in the brain, there can be 
neither thought nor sensation, neither emotions nor ideas. It necessarily 
follows that thought, the only form of brain action which we have here to 
consider, is a process not merely depending upon, but in its turn affect- 
ing, the physical condition of the brain, precisely as muscular exertion 
of any given kind depends on the quality of the muscles employed and 
affects the condition of those muscles, not at the moment only, but there- 
after, conducing to their growth and development if wisely adjusted to 
their power, or causing waste and decay if excessive and too long con- 
tinued. It is important to notice that this is not a mere analogy. The 
relation between thought and the condition of the brain is a reality. So 
far as this statement affects our ideas about actually existent mental 
power, it is of little importance ; for it is not more useful to announce 
that a man with a good brain will possess good mental powers than to 
say that a muscular man will be capable of considerable exertion. But 
as it is of extreme importance to know of the relation which exists 
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between muscular exercise and the growth or development of bodily 
strength, so it is highly important for us to remember that the develop- 
ment of mental power depends largely on the exercise of the mind. 
There is a “training” for the brain as well as for the body—a real 
physical training— depending, like bodily training, on rules as to nourish- 
ment, method of action, quantity of exercise, and so forth. 

When we thus view the matter, we at once recognise the significance 
of relations formerly regarded as mere analogies between mental and 
bodily power. Instead of saying that as the body fails of its fair 
growth and development if overtaxed in early youth, so the mind suf- 
fers by the attempt to force it into precocious activity, we should now 
say that the mind suffers in this case in the same actual manner—that 
is, by the physical deterioration of the material in and through which it 
acts. Again, the old adage, ‘‘ mens sana in corpore sano,” only needs to 
be changed into ‘‘ cerebrum sanum in corpore sano,” to express an actual 
physical reality. The processes by which the brain and the body are 
nourished, as well as those which produce gradual exhaustion when either 
is employed for a long time or on arduous work, not only correspond with 
each other, but are in fact identical in their nature; so that Jeremy 
Taylor anticipated a comparatively recent scientific discovery when he 
associated mental and bodily action in the well-known apophthegm, 
‘‘Every meal is a rescue from one death and lays up for another; and 
while we think a thought we die.” This is true, as Wendell Holmes well 
remarks, ‘‘of the brain as of other organs: the brain can only live by 
dying. We must all be born again, atom by atom, from hour to hour, or 
perish all at once beyond repair.” 

And here it is desirable to explain distinctly that the relations between 
mind and matter which we are considering are not necessarily connected 
with any views respecting the questions which have been at issue between 
materialism and its opponents. We are dealing here with the instrument 
of thought, not with that, whatever it may be, which sets the instrument 
in motion and regulates its operation. So far indeed as there is any 
connection between physical researches into the nature of the brain or its 
employment in thought, and our ideas respecting the individuality of the 
thinker, the evidence seems not of a nature to alarm even the most 
cautious. Thus, when Mr. Huxley maintains that thought is ‘the ex- 
pression of molecular changes in that matter of life which is the source 
of our other vital phenomena,”’ we are still as far as ever from knowing 
where resides the moving cause to which these changes are due. We have 
found that the instrument of thought is moved by certain material con- 
necting links before unrecognised; but to conclude that therefore thought 
is a purely material process, is no more necessarily just than it would be to 
conclude that the action of a steam-engine depends solely on the eccentric 
which causes the alternation of the steam-supply. Again, we need find 
nothing very venturesome in Professor Haughton’s idea, that “ our 
suecessors may even dare to speculate on the changes that converted 
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a crust of bread, or a bottle of wine, in the brain of Swift, Moliére, or 
Shakspeare, into the conception of the gentle Glumdalclitch, the rascally 
Sganarelle, or the immortal Falstaff,” seeing that it would still remain 
unexplained how such varying results may arise from the same material 
processes, or how the selfsame fuel may produce no recognisable mental 
results, The brain does not show in its constitution why such differences 
should exist. ‘‘ The lout who lies stretched on the tavern-bench,” says 
Wendell Holmes, ‘with just mental activity enough to keep his pipe 
from going out, is the unconscious tenant of a laboratory where such 
combinations are being constantly made as never Wohler or Berthelot 
could put together; where such fabrics are woven, such colours dyed, 
such problems of mechanism solved, such a commerce carried on with the 
elements and forces of the outer universe, that the industries of all the 
factories and trading establishments in the world are mere indolence, and 
awkwardness, and unproductiveness, compared to the miraculous activities 
of which his lazy bulk is the unheeding centre.” Yet the conscious 
thought of the lout remains as unlike as possible to the conscious thought 
of the philosopher; nor will crusts of bread or bottles of wine educe 
aught from the lout’s brain that men will think worth remembering in 
future ages. 

Moreover, we must remember that we have to deal with facts, let the 
interpretation of these facts be what it may. The relations between 
mental activity and material processes affecting the substance of the brain 
are matters of observation and experiment. We may estimate the im- 
portance of such research with direct reference to the brain as the 
instrument of thought, without inquiring by what processes that instru- 
ment is called into action. ‘‘ The piano which the master touches,” to 
quote yet again from the philosophic pages of Holmes’s Mechanism in 
Thought and Morals, ** must be as thoroughly understood as the musical 
box or clock which goes of itself by a spring or weight. A slight con- 
gestion or softening of the brain shows the least materialistic of phi- 
losophers that he must recognise the strict dependence of mind upon its 
organ in the only condition of life with which we are experimentally 
acquainted; and what all recognise as soon as disease forces it upon 
their attention, all thinkers should recognise without waiting for such 
an irresistible demonstration. They should see that the study of the 
organ of thought, microscopically, chemically, experimentally, in the 
lower animals, in individuals and races, in health and in disease, in 
every aspect of external observation, as well as by internal conscious- 
ness, is just as necessary as if the mind were known to be nothing more 
than a function of the brain, in the same way as digestion is of the 
stomach.” 

In considering the growth of the mind, however, in these pages, it 
appears to me sufficient to call attention to the physical aspect of the 
subject, without entering into an account of what is known about the 
physical structure of the brain and the manner in which that structure is 
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modified with advancing years. Moreover, I do not think it desirable, in 
the limited space available for such an essay as the present, to discuss 
the various forms of mental power; indeed, this is by no means essential 
where a general view of mental growth and decay is alone in question. 
Precisely as we can consider the development and decay of the bodily 
power without entering into a discussion of the various forms in which 
that power may be manifested, so we can discuss the growth of the mind 
without considering special forms of mental action. 

Nevertheless, we cannot altogether avoid such considerations, simply 
because we must adopt some rule for determining what constitutes mental 
power. Here, indeed, at the outset, a serious difficulty is encountered. 
Certain signs of mental decay are sufficiently obvious, but the signs which 
mark the progress of the mind to its maximum degree of power, as well 
as the earlier signs of gradually diminishing mental power, are far more 
difficult of recognition. This is manifest when we consider that they 
should be more obvious, one would suppose, to the person whose mind 
is in question, than to any other; whereas it is a known fact that men do 
not readily perceive (certainly are not ready to admit) any falling off in 
mental power, even when it has become very marked to others. ‘‘I, the 
Professor,’ says Wendell Holmes in the Professor at the Breakfast-table, 
‘*am very much like other men. I shall not find out when I have used 
up my affinities. What a blessed thing it is that Nature, when she 
invented, manufactured, and patented her authors, contrived to make 
critics out of the chips that were left. Painful as the task is, they never 
fail ‘to warn the author, in the most impressive manner, of the pro- 
babilities of failure in what he has undertaken. Sad as the necessity is 
to their delicate sensibilities, they never hesitate to advertise him of the 
decline of his powers, and to press upon him the propriety of retiring 
before he sinks into imbecility.” Notwithstanding the irony, which is 
just enough so far as it relates to ordinary criticism, there can be no ques- 
tion that when an author’s powers are failing, his readers, and especially 
those who have been his most faithful followers, so to speak, devouring 
each of his works as it issues from his pen, begin to recognise the 
decrease of his powers before he is himself conscious that he is losing 
strength. The case of Scott may be cited as a sufficient illustration, its 
importance in this respect being derived from the fact that he had long 
been warmly admired and enthusiastically appreciated by those who at 
once recognised signs of deterioration in Count Robert of Paris and 
Castle Dangerous. 

Yet judgment is most difficult in such matters. We can readily see 
why no man should be skilled to detect the signs of change in his own 
mind, since the self-watching of the growth and decay of mind is an ex- 
periment which can be conducted but once, and which is completed only when 
the mind no longer has the power of grasping all the observed facts and 
forming a sound opinion upon them. But it is even more natural that 
those who follow the career of some great mind should often be misled 
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in their judgment as to its varying power. For, it must be remembered 
that the conditions under which such minds are exercised, nearly always 
vary greatly as time proceeds. This circumstance affects chiefly the 
correctness of ideas formed as to the decay of mental powers, but it has 
its bearing also on the supposed increase of these powers. For instance, 
the earlier works of a young author, diffident perhaps of his strength or 
not quite conscious where his chief strength resides, will often be charac- 
terized by a weakness which is in no true sense indicative of want of 
mental power. A work by the same author when he has made for him- 
self a name, when he knows something of the feeling of the public as to 
his powers, and when also he has learned to distinguish the qualities he 
possesses—to see where he is strong and where weak—will have an air of 
strength and firmness not due, or only partially due to any real growth of 
his mental powers. But as I have said, and as experience has repeatedly 
shown, it is in opinions formed as to the diminution of mental power that 
the world is most apt to be deceived. . How commonly the remark is heard 
that So-and-so has written himself out, or Such-a-one is not the man he 
was, when in reality, as those know who are intimate with the author 
s0 summarily dismissed, the deterioration justly enough noted is due to 
circumstances in no way connected with mental capacity. The author 
who has succeeded in establishing a reputation may not have (nay, very 
commonly has not) the same reason for exerting his powers to the full, as 
he had when he was making his reputation. He may have less leisure, 
more company, new sources of distraction, and so on. The earlier work, 
his chef-d’euvre, let us say, may have been produced at one great effort, no 
other subject being allowed to occupy his attention until the masterpiece 
had been completed—the later and inferior work, hastily accepted as evi- 
dence that the author’s mind no longer preserves its wonted powers, may 
have been written hurriedly and piecemeal, and subjected to no jealous 
revision before passing through the press. 

Here I have taken literary work as affording typical instances. But 
similar misapprehensions are common in other departments of mental 
work. For example, it is related that Newton, long before he was an old 
man, said of himself that he could no longer follow the reasoning of his own 
Principia, and this has commonly been accepted as evidence that his mind 
had lost power. The conclusion is an altogether unsafe one, as every mathe- 
matician knows. It would have been a truly wonderful circumstance if 
Newton had been able, even only ten or twelve years after his magnum 
opus was completed, to follow its reasoning with satisfaction to his own 
mind—that is, with the feeling that he still had that grasp of the subject 
which he had possessed when, after long concentration of his thoughts 
upon it, he was engaged in the task of exhibiting a summary of his reason- 
ing (for the Principia is scarcely more). 

I can give more than one instance in my own experience of this seem- 
ing loss of mastery over a mathematical subject while in reality the mind 
has certainly not deteriorated in its power of dealing with subjects of that 

26—5 
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particular kind. I will content myself with one. It happened that in 
1869 I had occasion to examine a mathematical subject of no very great 
difficulty, but involving many associated relations, and requiring therefore 
a considerable amount of close attention. At that time I had made myself 
master, I think I may say without conceit, of that particular subject in all 
its details. Recently I had occasion to resume the study of a part of the 
subject, in order to reply to some questions which had been asked me. 
Greatly to my annoyance I found that I had apparently lost my grasp of 
it. The relations involved seemed more complex than they had before 
appeared to me; and I should there and then have dismissed the subject 
(not having leisure for mere mental experiments) with the feeling that 
my strength for mathematical inquiries had diminished. But the subject 
chanced to be one that I could not dismiss, for though the questions 
directed to me might have been left unanswered, the time had come which 
I had assigned to myself (under certain eventualities then realised) for a 
complete restatement of my views, enforced and reiterated in every possible 
way, until a certain course depending upon them should have been adopted 
or else the discussion of the matter rendered useless by lapse of time. I 
soon found, after resuming my study of the subject, that it was far more com- 
pletely within my grasp than before—in fact, on re-acquiring my knowledge 
of its details, the problems involved appeared to me as mere mathematical 
child’s play. 

The great difficulty in judging of the growth and development of the 
mind consists in the want of any reliable measure of mental strength,—any 
mental dynamometer, so to speak. Our competitive examinations are 
attempts in this direction, but very imperfect ones, as experience has long 
since shown. Neither acquired knowledge, nor the power of acquiring 
knowledge, is any true measure of mental strength. The power of solving 
mathematical problems is not necessarily indicative even of mathema- 
tical power, far less of general mental power. The ordinary tests of 
classical knowledge, again, have little real relation to mental strength. It 
may be urged that our most eminent men have for the most part been 
distinguished at school or university, by either mathematical or classical 
knowledge, or both. This is doubtless true; but so it would be the case 
that they would have distinguished themselves above their fellows at public 
school or university if the heads of these establishments had in their 
wisdom set Chinese puzzling as the primary test of merit. The powerful 
mind will shew its superiority (in general) in any task that may be 
assigned it; and if the test of distinction is to be the skilful construction 
of Greek and Latin verse, or readiness in treating mathematical problems, 
a youth of good powers, unless he be wanting in ambition, will acquire 
the necessary qualifications even though he has no special taste for 
classical or mathematical learning, and is even perfectly assured that in 
after life he will never pen a sapphic or set down an equation of motion. 

In passing I may note that nearly all our attempted measurements 
of mind depend too much on tests of memory. It is not recognised suf- 
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ficiently that the part which memory plays in the workings of a powerful 
mind is subordinate. A good memory is a very useful servant ; nothing 
more. In the really difficult mental processes, memory — at least what 
is commonly understood by the term—plays a very unimportant part. 
Of course a weak memory is an almost fatal obstacle to effective thought ; 
but I am not comparing the worth of a good memory and a bad one, 
but of an average memory and one exceptionally powerful. I conceive 
that quite a large proportion of the most profound thinkers are satisfied 
to exert their memory very moderately. It is, in fact, a distraction from 
close thought to exert the memory overmuch; and a man engaged in the 
study of an abstruse subject will commonly prefer to turn to his book- 
shelves for the information he requires than to tax his memory to supply 
it. The case resembles somewhat that of the mathematician who from time 
to time, as his work proceeds, requires this or that calculation to be effected. 
He will not leave the more engrossing questions that he has in his thoughts, 
to go through processes of arithmetic, but will adopt any ready resource 
which leaves him free to follow without check the train of his reasoning. 

It would be perhaps difficult to devise any means of readily measuring 
mental power in examination or otherwise. The memory test is assuredly 
unsafe ; but it would not be easy to suggest a really reliable one. I may 
remark that only those experienced in the matter understand how much 
depends on memory in our competitive examinations. Many questions in 
the examination-papers apparently require the exercise of judgment rather 
than memory ; but those who know the text-books on which the questions 
are based are aware that the judgment to be written down in answer is 
not to be formed but to be quoted. So with mathematical problems which 
appear to require original conceptions for their solution: in nine cases out 
of ten such problems are either to be found fully solved in mathematical 
works, or others so nearly resembling them are dealt with that no skill is 
required for their solution. 

I must confess that I am somewhat surprised to find Wendell Holmes, 
whose opinions on such matters are usually altogether reliable, recom- 
mending a test of mental power depending on a quality of memory even 
inferior to that usually in question in competitive examinations. ‘ The 
duration of associated impressions on the memory differs vastly,’’ he says, 
‘¢as wo all know, in different individuals. But in uttering distinctly a 
series of unconnected numbers or letters before a succession of careful lis- 
teners, I have been surprised to find how generally they break down, in 
trying to repeat them, between seven and ten figures or letters; though 
here and there an individual may be depended on for a larger number. 
Pepys mentions a person who could repeat sixty unconnected words, for- 
wards or backwards, and perform other wonderful feats of memory; but 
this was a prodigy.* I suspect we have in this and similar trials a very 





* “This is nothing to the story told by Seneca of himself, and still more of a 
friend of his, one Portius Latro (Mendaz it might be suggested), or to that other re- 
lation of Muretus, about a certain ‘young Corsican.” The note is Holmes’s; but 
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simple mental dynamometer which may find its place in education.” It 
appears to me, on the contrary, that tests of the kind should be as little 
used as may be. Memory will always have an unfair predominance in 
competitive examinations; but tests which are purely mnemonic, the 
judgment being in no way whatever called upon, ought not to be introduced, 
and should be discarded as soon as possible where already in use.* 

It is worthy of notice that the growth of the mind is often accompanied 
by an apparent loss of power in particular respects ; and this fact is 
exceedingly important especially to all who desire to estimate the condi- 
tion of their own mind. The mental phenomenon called (not very cor- 
rectly) absence of mind, is often regarded by the person experiencing it, 
and still more by those who observe it in him, as a proof of failing powers. 
But it often, if not generally, accompanies the increase of mental power. 
Newton displayed absence of mind much more frequently and to a much 
more marked degree when his powers were at their highest than in his 
youth, and not only did instances become much less frequent when he was 
at an advanced age, but the opposite quality, sensitiveness to small annoy- 
ances, began then to be displayed. Even an apparent impairment of the 
memory is not necessarily indicative of failing mental powers, since it is 
often the result of an increased concentration of the attention on subjects 
specially calling for the exercise of the highest forms of mental power—as 
analysis, comparison, generalisation, and judgment. I have already noted 
that profound thinkers often refrain from exercising the memory, simply 
to avoid the distraction of their thoughts from the main subject of their 
study. But this statement may be extended into the general remark that 
the most profound students, whether of physical science, mathematics, 
history, politics, or in fine of any difficult subject of research, are apt to 
give the memory less exercise than shallower thinkers. Of course, the 
memory is exerted to a considerable degree, even in the mere marshalling 
of thoughts before theories can be formed or weighed. But the greater 
part of the mental action devoted to the formation or discussion of 
theories is only indirectly dependent upon the exercise of memory. 





there are authenticated instances fully as remarkable as those here referred to. For 
instance, there is a case of an American Indian who could repeat twenty or thirty 
lines of Homer which had been read once to him, though he knew nothing of the Greek 
language. The power of repeating backwards a long passage after it has been but 
once read is somewhat similar to that of repeating unconnected numbers, letters, or 
words. This power has been possessed to a remarkable degree by persons in no way 
distinguished by general ability. 

* It may perhaps occur to the reader that I who write may object to mnemonic 
tests, because they would act unfavourably if they were applied to my own mental 
qualities. The reverse is, however, the case. I can recall competitive examinations 
in which I had an undue advantage over others because my memory chances to be 
very retentive in one particular respect:—In its general nature my memory is about 
equal, I imagine, to the average, perhaps it is better than the average for facts, and 
rather below the average for what is commonly called learning “ by heart :” but it 
is singularly retentive for the subject matter of passages read overnight, 
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Subject to the considerations suggested above, we may fairly form our 
opinion as to the general laws of the development of mind, by examining 
the lives of distinguished men and taking the achievement of their best 
work, that by which they have made their mark in the world’s history, as 
indicative of the epoch when the mind had attained its greatest develop- 
ment. Dr. Beard, of New York, has recently collected some statistical re- 
sults, which throw light on the subject of mental growth, though we must 
note that a variety of collateral circumstances have to be taken into account 
before any sound opinion can be formed as to the justice of Dr. Beard’s 
conclusions. He states that ‘‘ from an analysis of the lives of a thousand 
representative men in all the great branches of human effort, he had made 
the discovery that the golden decade was between thirty and forty, the 
silver between forty and fifty, the brazen between twenty and thirty, 
the iron between fifty and sixty. The superiority of youth and middle life 
over old age in original work appears all the greater, when we consider 
the fact that nearly all the positions of honour and profit and prestige— 
professorships and public stations—are in the hands of the old. Reputa- 
tion, like money and position, is mainly confined to the old. Men are not 
widely known until long after they have done the work that gives them 
their fame. Portraits of great men are a delusion; statues are lies. 
They are taken when men have become famous, which, on the average, is 
at least twenty-five years after they did the work which gave them their 
fame. Original work requires enthusiasm. If all the original work done 
by men under forty-five were annihilated, the world would be reduced to 
barbarism. Men are at their best at that time when enthusiasm and ex- 
perience are most evenly balanced; this period on the average is from 
thirty-eight to forty. After this period the lawis that experience increases 
but enthusiasm declines. In the life of almost every old man there comes a 
point, sooner or later, when experience ceases to have any educating power.” 

There is much that is true, but not a little that is, to say the least, 
doubtful, in the above remarks. The children of a man’s mind, like those of 
his body, are commonly born while he is in the prime of life. Butit must 
not be overlooked that it is precisely because of the original work done 
in earlier life that a man as he grows older is commonly prevented from 
accomplishing any great amount of original work. Nearly the whole of 
his time is necessarily occupied in maturing the work originated earlier. 
And again, the circumstance that (usually) a man finds that the work of 
his earlier years remains incomplete and unsatisfactory, unless the labours 
of many sequent years are devoted to it, acts as a check upon original 
investigation. This remark has no bearing, or but slight bearing, on cer- 
tain forms of literary work; but in nearly every other department of 
human effort men advanced in years find themselves indisposed to under- 
take original research, not from any want of power, but because they 
recognise the fact that sufficient time does not remain for them to bring 
such work to a satisfactory issue. They feel that they would have to 
leave to others the rearing of their mental offspring. 
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It cannot be questioned, however, that with old age there comes a 
real physical incapacity for original work, while the power of maturing 
past work remains comparatively but little impaired. Dr. Carpenter has 
shown how this may partly be explained by the physical changes which 
lead in old age to the weakening of the memory; or perhaps we should 
rather say that in the following passage his remarks respecting loss of 
memory serve to illustrate the loss of brain power generally, and espe- 
cially of the power of forming new ideas, in old age. ‘ The impairment 
of the memory in old age,” he says, ‘‘ commonly shows itself in regard to 
new impressions ; those of the earlier period of life not only remaining in 
full distinctness, but even it would seem increasing in vividness, from the 
fact that the eye is not distracted from attending to them by the continued 
influx of impressions produced by passing events. The extraordinary 
persistence of early impressions, when the mind seems almost to have 
ceased to register new ones, is in remarkable accordance with a law of 
nutrition I have formerly referred to. It is when the brain is growing 
that the direction of its structure can be most strongly and persistently ” 
(query lastingly ?) ‘‘ given to it. Thus the habits of thought come to be 
formed, and those nerve-tracks laid down which (as the physiologist 
believes) constitute the mechanism of association, by the time that the 
brain has reached its maturity ; and the nutrition of the organ continues 
to keep up the same mechanism in accordance with the demands upon its 
activity, so long as it is being called into use. Further, during the entire 
period of vigorous manhood, the brain, like the muscles, may be taking 
on some additional growth, either as a whole or in special parts; new 
tissue being developed and kept up by the nutritive process, in accordance 
with the modes of action to which the organ is trained. And in this 
manner a store of ‘impressions’ or ‘ traces’ is accumulated, which may be 
brought within the ‘ sphere of consciousness’ whenever the right suggest- 
ing-strings are touched. But as the nutritive activity diminishes, the 
‘waste’ becomes more rapid than the renovation ; and it would seem that 
while (to use a commercial analogy) the ‘ old-established houses’ keep 
their ground, those later firms, whose basis is less secure, are the first to 
crumble away—the nutritive activity which yet suffices to maintain the 
original structure, not being capable of keeping the subsequent additions 
to it in working order. This earlier degeneration of later formed struc- 
tures is a general fact perfectly familiar to the physiologist.” 

One of the most remarkable features of mental development, charac- 
teristic, according to circumstances, of mental growth and of mental 
decay, is the change of taste for mental food of various kinds. Every one 
must be conscious of the fact that books, and the subjects of thought, lose 
the interest they once had, making way for others of a different nature. 
The favourite author whose words we read and re-read with continually 
fresh enjoyment in youth, appears dull and uninteresting as the mind 
grows, and becomes unendurable in advanced years. And this is not 
merely the effect of familiarity. I knew one who was never tired of, 
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reading the works of a famous modern novelist until the age of twenty-five 
or thereabouts, when it chanced that he was placed in circumstances 
which caused novel-reading to be an unfrequent occupation, and in point 
of fact certain works of this author were not opened by him for ten or 
twelve years. He supposed, when at the end of that time he took up one 
of these works, that he should find even more than the pleasure he 
formerly had in reading it, since the story would now have something of 
novelty. for him, and he had once thoroughly enjoyed reading it even when 
he almost knew the work by heart. But he no longer found the work in 
the least interesting ; the humour seemed forced, the pathos affected, the 
eloquence false ; in short, he had lost his taste for it. In the meantime 
the works of another equally famous humourist had acquired a new value 
in his estimation.* They had formerly seemed rather heavy reading ; 
now, every sentence gave enjoyment. They appeared now as books not to 
be merely tasted or swallowed, as Bacon hath it, but ‘‘ to be chewed and 
digested.’’ The change here described indicated (in accordance at least 
with the accepted estimates of the novelist and humourist in question) an 
increase of mental power. But a distaste for particular writings may 
imply the decay of mental power. And also, more generally, a tendency 
to disparagement is a very common indication of advancing mental age. 
‘¢ The old brain,’”’ says Wendell Holmes, ‘‘ thinks the world grows worse, 
as the old retina thinks the eyes gf needles and the fractions in the 
printed sales of stocks grow smaller.” 

Another singular effect of advancing years is shewn by the tendency 
to repetition. It is worthy of notice that this peculiar mental phenomenon 
has been clearly associated with physical deterioration of the substance 
of the brain, because it may be brought about by a blow or by disease. 
Wendell Holmes, speaking of this peculiarity, remarks, ‘I have known 
an aged person repeat the same question five, six, or seven times, during 
the same brief visit. Everybody knows the archbishop’s flavour of 
apoplexy in the memory as in the other mental powers. I was once 
asked to see to a woman who had just been injured in the street. On 
coming to herself, ‘Where am I? What has happened?’ she asked. 
‘Knocked down by a horse, ma’am; stunned a little; that is all.’ A 
pause, ‘while one, with moderate haste, might count a hundred ;’ and 
then again, ‘Where am 1? What has happened?’ ‘Knocked down by 
a horse, ma’am ; stunned a little; that is all.’’’ (Mr. Holmes appears 
to have sympathised with the patient’s mental condition.) ‘‘ Another 





* Probably the best means of testing the development of one’s own mind con- 
sists in comparing the estimate formed, at different times, of the value of some 
standard work. Of course different classes of writing should be employed to test 
different faculties of the mind. A good general test may be found in Shakspeare’s 
plays, and perhaps still better in some of Shakspeare’s sonnets. As the mind grows, 
its power of appreciating Shakspeare increases ; and the great advantage of this 
particular test is that the mind cannot overgrow it. It is like the standard by which 
the sergeant measures recruits, which will measure men of all heights, not failing 
eyen when giants are brought to be measured by it, 
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pause, and the same question again; and so on during the whole time I 
was by her. The same tendency to repeat a question indefinitely has 
been observed in returning members of those worshipping assemblies 
whose favourite hymn is, ‘ We won’t go home till morning.’ Is memory 
then,’”’ he proceeds, ‘‘ a material record ? Is the brain, like the rock of 
the Sinaitic Valley, written all over with inscriptions left by the long 
caravans of thought, as they have passed year after year through its 
mysterious recesses? When we see a distant railway-train sliding by us 
in the same line, day after day, we infer the existence of a track which 
guides it. So, when some dear old friend begins that story we remember 
so well; switching off at the accustomed point of digression ; coming to a 
dead stop at the puzzling question of chronology; off the track on the 
matter of its being first or second cousin of somebody’s aunt; set on it 
again by the patient, listening wife, who knows it all as she knows 
her well-worn wedding-ring—how can we doubt that there is a track 
laid down for the story in some permanent disposition of the thinking- 
marrow ?” 

We seem to recognise here a process of change in the brain corre- 
sponding to that which takes place in the body with advancing years—the 
induration of its substance, so that it loses flexibility, and thus while 
readily accomplishing accustomed work, is not readily adapted for new 
work. Our old proverb, ‘‘ You can’t teach an old dog new tricks,” 
indicates, coarsely enough, but justly, the peculiarity, as well mental as 
bodily, to which I refer. There is not a loss of power, but a loss of 
elasticity. We see aged men working well in the routine work to which 
they have become accustomed, but failing where there is occasion for 
change either of method or of opinion. Again, one recognises this 
peculiarity in the scientific worker, whence perhaps we may regard it as a 
fortunate circumstance that the tendency of the aged mind accords with 
its faculties, so that old men do not readily undertake new work. Per- 
haps no more remarkable instance could be cited of the combination I 
refer to—the possession of power on the one hand, and the want of 
elasticity on the other—than the remarkable papers on the universe, 
written by Sir W. Herschel in the years 1817 and 1818, that is, in his 
seventy-ninth and eightieth years. We find the veteran astronomer pro- 
ceeding in the path which, more than forty years before, he had marked 
out for himself; but the very steadiness and strength of purpose with 
which he pursues it indicates the degree to which his mind had lost its 
wonted elasticity. In 1784 and 1785 he was traversing a portion of the 
same road. But then he was in the prime of his powers, and accordingly 
we recognise a versatility which enabled him to test and reject the methods 
of research which presented themselves to his mind. It was in those 
years that he invented his famous method of star-gauging, which our 
text-books of astronomy preposterously adopt as if it were an established 
and recognised method of scientific research. But Herschel himself, after 
trying it, and satisfying himself that it was unsound in principle, aban- 
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doned it altogether. In 1817 he adopted a method of research equally 
requiring to be tested, and, in my conviction, equally incapable of standing 
the test; but he now worked upon the plan he had devised, without 
subjecting it to any test. Nay, results which only a few years before he 
would certainly have rejected—for he did then actually reject results 
which were open to the same objection—passed muster in 1817 and 1818, 
and are recorded in his papers of those dates without comment. We may 
recognise another illustration of the loss of elasticity with advancing years, 
in the obstinacy, one may even say the perversity, with which Sir Isaac 
Newton, in the latter years of his life, adhered to opinions on certain 
points where, as has since been shewn, he was unquestionably wrong, and 
where, had he possessed his former mental versatility, he must have per- 
ceived as much. Compare this with his conduct in earlier years, when 
for nineteen years he freely abandoned his theory of gravitation—though 
he had fully recognised its surpassing importance—simply because certain 
minute details were not satisfactorily accounted for. Many other instances 
might be cited, were it worth while, to shew how the mind commonly 
changes when approaching an advanced age, in a manner corresponding 
to that bodily change—that stiffness and want of elasticity, without any 
marked loss of power, which comes on with advancing years. That old 
age does not necessarily involve any loss of power for routine work, has 
been clearly shewn in the lives of many eminent men of our ownera. The 
present Astronomer Royal for England affords a remarkable illustration of 
the fact, as also of the associated fact that new work is not easily achieved, 
or an old mistake readily admitted or corrected at an advanced age. 

It is well pointed out by Dr. Beard, in the lecture to which I have 
already referred, that ‘‘ we must not expect to find at one age the mental 
qualifications due to another age—we must not look for experience and 
caution in youth, or for suppleness and versatility in age. We ought 
also to apportion to the various ages of a man the kind of work most 
suitable to them. Positions which require mainly enthusiasm and 
original work should be filled by the young and middle-aged ; positions 
that require mainly experience and routine work, should be filled by those 
in mature and advanced life, or (as in clerkships) by the young who have 
not yet reached the golden decade. The enormous stupidity, and back- 
wardness, and red-tapeism of all departments of governments everywhere, 
are partly due to the fact that they are too much controlled by age. The 
conservatism and inferiority of colleges are similarly explained. Some of 
those who control the policy of colleges—presidents and trustees—should 
be young and middle-aged. Journalism, on the other hand, has suffered 
from relative excess of youth and enthusiasm.” 

Before passing from the lecture of Dr. Beard, I shall venture to quote 
the remarks which he makes on the evidence sometimes afforded of 
approaching mental decay by a decline in moral sensitiveness. ‘‘ Moral 
decline in old age,” he says, ‘‘ means— Take care ; for the brain is giving 
way,’ It is very frequently accompanied or preceded by sleeplessness. 
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Decline of the moral faculties, like the decline of other functions, may be 
relieved, retarded, and sometimes cured by proper medical treatment, and 
especially by hygiene. In youth, middle age, and even in advanced age, 
one may suffer for years from disorders of the nervous system that cause 
derangement of some one or many of the moral faculties, and perfectly 
recover. The symptoms should be taken early, and treated like any 
other physical disease. Our best asylums are now acting upon this 
principle, and with good success. Medical treatment is almost powerless 
without hygiene. Study the divine art of taking it easy. Men often die 
as trees die, slowly, and at the top first. As the moral and reasoning 
faculties are the highest, most complex, and most delicate development of 
human nature, they are the first to show signs of cerebral disease. When 
they begin to decay in advanced life, we are* generally safe in predicting 
that, if these signs are neglected, other functions will sooner or later be 
impaired. When conscience is gone, the constitution is threatened. 
Everybody has observed that greediness, ill-temper, despondency, are 
often the first and only symptoms that disease is coming upon us. The 
moral nature is a delicate barometer, that foretells long beforehand the 
coming storm in the system. Moral decline as a symptom of cerebral 
disease is, to say the least, as reliable as are many of the symptoms by 
which physicians are accustomed to make a diagnosis of various diseases 
of the bodily organs. When moral is associated with mental decline in 
advanced life, it is almost safe to make a diagnosis of cerebral disease. 
- + « Let nothing deprive us of our sleep. Early to bed and late to 
rise, makes the modern toiler healthy and wise. The problem for the 
future is to work hard, and at the same time to take it easy. The more 
we have to do, the more we should sleep. Let it never be forgotten that 
death in the aged is more frequently a slow process than an event; a man 
may begin to die ten or fifteen years before he is buried.” 

When mental decay is nearing the final stage, there is a tendency to 
revert to the thoughts and impressions of former years,. which is probably 
dependent on the processes by which the substance of the brain is under- 
going decay. The more ‘recent formations are the first, as we have seen, 
to crumble away, and the process not only brings to the surface, if we 
may so speak, the earlier formations—that is, the material records of 
earlier mental processes—but would appear to bring those parts of the 
cerebrum into renewed activity. Thus, as death draws near, men 
** babble of green fields,” as has been beautifully said, though not by 
Shakspeare, of old Jack Falstaff. Or less pleasant associations may be 
aroused, as we see in Mrs. Grandmother Smallweed, when ‘‘ with such 
infantine graces as a total want of observation, memory, understanding, 
and intellect, and an eternal disposition to fall asleep over the fire and 
into it,” she ‘‘wiled away the rosy hours” with continual allusions to 
money. 

The recollections aroused at the moment of death are sometimes 
singularly affecting. None can read without emotion the last scenes of 
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the life of Colonel Newcome. I say the last scenes, not the last scene 
only, though that is the most beautiful of all. Every one knows those 
last pages by heart, yet I cannot forbear from quoting a few sentences from 
them. ‘‘‘ Father!’ cries Clive, ‘do you remember Orme’s History of 
India?’ ‘Orme’s History, of course I do; I could repeat whole pages 
of it when I was a boy,’ says the old man, and began forthwith. ‘‘‘ The 
two battalions advanced against each other cannonading, until the French, 
coming to a hollow way, imagined the English would not venture to pass 
it. But Major Lawrence ordered the sepoys and artillery—the sepoys 
and artillery to halt, and defend the convoy against the Morattoes.” 
Morattoes, Orme calls them. Ho! ho! I could repeat whole pages, 
sir.’’’ Later, ‘‘ Thomas Newcome began to wander more and more. 
He talked louder ; he gave the word-of command, and spoke Hindustanee, 
as ifto his men. Then he spoke words in French rapidly, seizing a hand 
which was near him, and crying, ‘Toujours, toujours.’ But it was 
Ethel’s hand which he took. . . . Some time afterwards, Ethel 
came in with a scared face to our pale group. ‘He is calling for you 
again, dear lady,’ she said, going up to Madame de Florac, who was still 
kneeling. ‘And just now he said he wanted Pendennis to take care of 
his boy. He will not know you.’ She hid her tears as she spoke. She 
went into the room, where Clive was at the bed’s foot; the old man 
within it talked on rapidly for awhile; then again he would sigh and be 
still: once more I heard him say hurriedly, ‘ Take care of him when I’m 
in India,’ and then with a heartrending voice he called out ‘ Léonore, 
Léonore.’ She was kneeling at his side now. The patient’s voice sank 
into faint murmurs; only a moan now and then announced that he was 
not asleep. At the usual evening hour the chapel bell began to toll, and 
Thomas Newcome’s hands outside the bed feebly beat time. And just as 
the last bell struck, a peculiar sweet smile shone over his face, and he 
lifted up his head a little, and quickly said, ‘Adsum!’ and fell back. 
It was the word we used at school when names were called, and lo, he 
whose heart was as that of a little child, had answered to his name, and 
stood in the presence of The Master.” 

Sadder than death is it, however, when the brain perishes before the 
body. ‘ How often, alas, we see,” says Wendell Holmes, ‘the mighty 
satirist tamed into oblivious imbecility; the great scholar wandering 
without sense of time or place, among his alcoves, taking his books one 
by one from the shelves and fondly patting them: a child once more 
among his toys, but a child whose to-morrows come hungry, and not full- 
handed—come as birds of prey in the place of the sweet singers of 
morning. We must all become as little children if we live long enough ; 
but how blank an existence the wrinkled infant must carry into the kingdom 
of heaven, if the Power that gavS him memory does not repeat the 
miracle by restoring it.” 
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An agitation has for some years been spreading among the farmers of 
the Western States of the American Union, and has gradually been 
extending thence to the South and East, until it has now assumed pro- 
portions so imposing as to challenge for it attention in this country. For 
a long time the agitation attracted little notice even in the United States 
outside the agricultural classes. Suddenly, however, it displayed its 
power in an act so signal as instantly arrested attention from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific Oceans. The Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
State of Illinois displeased the farmers of his State by a judicial decision. 
It was not pretended that the decision was contrary to law, or prompted 
by unworthy motives. It was simply distasteful to the farmers, and they 
resolved to unseat the Chief-Justice for rendering it. As it happened, 
his tenure of office was on the point of expiring, and they accordingly 
looked out for a candidate to oppose to him. It was not easy to find one. 
The Chief-Justice was widely respected personally, and he had presided 
with dignity over the highest court of the State. Besides, it was felt by 
every one not blinded by partisanship, that the course the farmers were 
about to embark in was one destructive of the independence of Bar and 
Bench alike, and therefore fraught with peril to the best interests of the 
community. The farmers, however, persisted ; they found a candidate, 
and they seated him on the Bench in place of the obnoxious Chief- 
Justice. There could no longer be a doubt that they were in earnest, 
nor that, unless they could be managed or pacified, every institution in 
the land was at their mercy. In all countries the Bar is a powerful 
body, which it is seldom safe to attack, or even offend, and it is not less 
powerful than elsewhere in those Western States, where there is no aris- 
tocracy, nor so much as a wealthy hereditary class, and where conse- 
quently it is almost essential to success in public life to be a lawyer or a 
journalist. Yet this powerful class the farmers attacked and overcame 
with ease. More than this, they quarrelled with the Bench only because 
they believed it to be favouring the railways. But the railways in the 
United States have hitherto found parties, legislatures, and governments, 
their very obedient servants. It has often been said that the railways 
had succeeded to the authority once wielded by slavery, and that their 
hold upon the nation was even more irresistible. But the farmers grappled 
with the railways and the lawyers in combination, and overthrew both. 
They did this, too, in a quarrel where they were manifestly in the wrong, 
where their conduct was condemned by the impartial public opinion of the 
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Union, and where it seriously alarmed capitalists. Clearly, then, these 
farmers were becoming roused to that pitch of excitement that might 
easily grow dangerous; and when one of their most trusted leaders began 
talking of “ riding corrupt politicians out of the State on rails,” and of 
causing “the trees to bear human fruit,” it became increasingly evident 
that a little provocation might suggest to them measures as revolutionary 
as any in favour with the reddest populace of the reddest city in Europe. 
Alittle more than a quarter of a century ago the vast region that stretches 
south of the British provinces between Lake Michigan on the east and the 
Rocky Mountains on the west, and covers an area exceeding in size that 
of the great empires of Germany and Austria together, with the Republic 
of France added, was an almost unknown wilderness. It supported a few 
scattered tribes of savage Indians, who maintained themselves by hunting, 
and fiercely resisted the encroachments of the white man by a merciless 
warfare. Mixed up with these were here and there a handful of half- 
breeds, descended from the marriage of squaws with French hunters and 
fur-traders of the times when Canada and Louisiana were possessions of 
the French crown. But white settlers had hardly penetrated beyond the 
eastern rim of the great valley until the failure of the potato in Ireland, 
and the frightful famine which it occasioned, sent hundreds of thousands 
of men and women in yearly flight across the Atlantic in search of new 
homes. After these the collapse of the revolutionary movement on the 
Continent in 1848 sent a stream of German emigration, which, gradually 
growing broader and deeper, has at last come to surpass in volume even 
the Irish exodus. The poorest and least adventurous of the immigrants 
sought employment in the eastern cities, the hardier and bolder spirits 
pushed on into the interior, and joined the native frontiersmen, who were 
gradually carrying civilisation farther and farther into the wilderness. 
They found the soil of the Upper Mississippi valley as fertile as any the 
world possesses, needing, in fact, to be only scratched to yield returns in 
abundant measure. But their plentiful harvests failed to make them rich. 
They secured them in full the bare necessaries of life, but as there was 
no market for their surplus corn and cattle, the finest crops and largest 
herds secured them little more. They determined, therefore, to have 
railways to bring them into direct communication with the Atlantic sea- 
bord, and having no capital themselves to build them, they said in effect 
to those who had, Name your own terms, but construct railways for us. 
And they were taken at their word. The farmers in their State legisla- 
tures, in county, in town, in village, and even in hamlet conventions, 
voted enormous subsidies in aid of the railways. But having no funds 
of their own, they were obliged to go to New York, London, and Frank- 
fort for loans, and these were advanced only on the security of state, 
county, town, village, and hamlet taxes. In several instances Congress 
also gave aid, and immense grants of land were also given, which made 
over to the companies in absolute ownership stretches of country ex- 
tending five, ten, fifteen, and sometimes even twenty miles at either side 
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of the line in alternate sections ; that is to say, for every mile of line con- 
structed, from five to twenty square miles of land immediately adjoining 
were granted, now on the right hand and now on the left. And these 
grants and subsidies were followed by charters, which practically allowed 
the companies to charge what fares they pleased, and, indeed, generally 
to do what they liked with the lines. The result of this lavish policy was 
a railway mania somewhat similar to that which prevailed here at home 
nearly thirty years ago; and as in our own case, so in America, the 
mania ended in a crash. The shares of the Western lines first became 
unsaleable, and then were disposed of for almost nominal prices. 

The railway charters had reserved to the States no rights of legislative 
interference, and the shares had now ceased in great measure to be owned 
by Western residents; the farmers, therefore, saw themselves without 
any means of controlling the lines they had built with so many sacrifices. 
But the liabilities they had incurred on account of these lines remained 
weighing upon them. While the high prices of the war continued they 
thought little of the burden; but as soon as the prices of all agricultural 
produce fell, while the high protective tariff kept up manufactured goods, 
and the inconvertible paper currency caused an artificial scarcity of 
money, it became difficult for them to meet the railway bonds. Taxation 
of all kinds had increased so exorbitantly within a few years, that the 
taxation they had imposed on themselves for the advancement of their 
own special interests grew almost intolerable to them. They attempted, 
therefore, in a number of cases, to get rid of it. In plain English, 
several of the towns and counties repudiated the debts they had contracted, 
on onerous terms it is true, but still with their eyes open, and to the 
great improvement of their properties. The measure led to litigation, 
which in the great majority of instances was adverse to the repudiators. 
But there are districts where even yet, we believe, the taxes to pay the 
interest on the railway bonds are not collected; and there are others in 
which they are levied only by process of law. 

The effect of the great extension of railways to which they had so 
largely contributed was such, it must jbe confessed, as might well dis- 
appoint the Western farmers. It seemed only to increase competition 
among themselves, without sensibly reducing the glut of farm produce. 
The railways opened up vast regions before inaccessible. They thus 
rendered possible the immense European emigration of recent years. 
They helped to assuage the horrors of the Irish famine, and to postpone, 
if not to prevent, revolutionary outbreaks in Germany. Where within 
the memory of men still young there used to be only a handful of Indians 
and half-breeds, there is now a quarter of the population of the United 
States. In this way it would be difficult to exaggerate the benefits these 
lines conferred upon Europe; and in another way still their benefits were 
not less. Although the population of this region is only one-fourth that 
of the Union, it raises considerably more than half the total agricultural 
produce, and the annual value of its exports of all kinds to other parts of 
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America and to foreign countries is estimated at little less than the entire 
French indemnity. Without the railways this exportation could not have 
been carried on; and the great increase in the cost of living which has 
recently taken place among us would consequently have been more rapid 
and more excessive than it has been. But these were advantages to the 
outside world, not to the Western farmers. To them every new settler 
was & competitor, whose industry kept down the price of meat and grain. 
Moreover, marvellous as has been the increase of population, that popu- 
lation is still only about a tenth part of that of the three countries with 
which we have compared this region as to size. So sparse a population 
is clearly not one to give rise to a very profitable railway traffic, and as 
matter of course, therefore, the railways have had to impose heavy 
charges. They do so as a general rule, that is; but there are cases in 
which they adopt a contrary course. Most of the railways opening up the 
West centre in Chicago. Eastward of that city there is effective competi- 
tion, for Montreal, Boston, New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore are 
all bidding for the Western trade. But beyond Chicago the field is to a 
great extent close. There are, however, exceptions. St. Louis is com- 
peting with Chicago, and wherever lines from these two cities meet, there 
competition is real. It is also real where two lines from Chicago, but 
with termini in rival ports, come near one another. From these points 
goods are carried at immensely reduced rates, and the same is done 
where the distance is so great that otherwise goods could not be sent at 
all. To make up for these reductions fares are proportionately increased 
where competition does not exist. And thus it often comes to pass that 
a farmer 400 or 500 miles from Chicago is able to send his corn to 
market cheaper than another not a fourth of the distance from the city. 
The latter in this way finds himself confronted with the paradox that his 
comparative nearness to market is an actual disadvantage to him, and 
leads to his being undersold by a man hundreds of miles farther off. 

It is easy to understand the Illinois farmer’s sense of injustice, 
though it is difficult to see how the railways could act otherwise under a 
system of competition. But there are other practices which have no such 
justification. The story of the Erie Railway has made us all acquainted 
with the fact that, to use the appropriate Americanism, railways in the 
United States are liable to be ‘‘ captured by rings.’’ These rings use the 
lines for their own personal purposes, and one of their commonest 
practices is to ‘‘ water the stock;” in other words, to issue fictitious 
shares, which represent no capital, and have never been paid for. These 
fictitious shares they and their accomplices receive dividends upon, as 
if they were bond fide, or they sell them for the purpose of raising funds 
to carry out one of their customary “raids.” Directly, of course, it is 
the bond fide shareholders who are injured by these fictitious issues, but 
indirectly the public suffer. A profit which, if the capital were acknow- 
ledged to be, say, only 1,000,000/., would appear so excessive as almost 
to compel a reduction of fares and an increase of accommodation, would 
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seem moderate when the capital was doubled. In this way the farmer's 
suffer from ‘‘ stock-watering,” as well as from the waste, extravagance, 
and peculation of which the ‘“‘rings” are guilty. And in another way 
they suffer also. The ‘‘rings’’ are in alliance with certain of the great 
corn-dealers, and these they favour with facilities as well as reduced 
charges, which they refuse to the farmers themselves, even when they 
combine together to send their produce in large quantities. Owing partly 
to the immense distances to be traversed, partly to faults of management, 
and partly to downright dishonesty, the cost of carriage is thus rendered 
so exorbitant, that only a small portion of the Western harvests finds its 
way to Europe, or even to the Atlantic seaboard. But there is one other 
circumstance still to be mentioned which adds very considerably to this 
excessive cost. The high protective tariff raises the price of every article 
used in the construction and the working of a railway, and therefore in- 
creases the fares charged on the goods the farmer sends to market, as 
well as on those he fetches home; it increases the price of these latter 
goods — his tea, coffee, sugar, clothing, and the like; and lastly it 
increases the price of his farm implements. Thus, while the tariff adds 
to the cost of carriage, and thereby reduces the price of stock and grain, 
it raises the cost of working his farm, as well as of everything the farmer 
buys, and therefore in both ways makes him poorer. And the incon- 
vertible paper currency adds to his difficulties by limiting the quantity of 
money in circulation, and thereby producing a stringency in the discount 
market when harvest comes round, and large advances are needed to buy 
up and export the crops. An example has just been furnished to us of 
the derangement of business and the extreme suffering caused by the 
periodic crises which this inelastic currency occasions. The tale of the 
farmers’ grievances against the railways is not even yet complete. The 
story of Erie, to which we have before referred, has made it notorious 
that the railway ‘‘ rings” are in the habit of bribing the State legislatures 
wholesale, and of retaining judges to issue injunctions when needed, just 
as railway companies among ourselves retain counsel. But Messrs. Fisk 
and Gould, though the most notorious offenders in this way, were by no 
means the only ones. The Western farmers see special laws passed for 
the assessment of the railways at merely nominal sums, while their own 
farms are assessed at their uttermost value; they see their legislatures 
degraded into mere tools of the railway “‘ rings;” and they see their 
courts used to cover injustice with the gloss of legality, and their long- 
suffering is at length worn out. 

The reader will now, we hope, be able to understand the causes of 
that costliness of carriage of which the Western farmers complain. But 
to these farmers costliness of carriage means poverty in the midst of 
abundance. From the last American census it appears that in Kansas 
and Iowa about one person out of every five—men, women, and children 
—residing in the two States, is engaged in agriculture. The proportion is 
not quite so high in Illinois; but generally it may be said of the whole 
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West that every family has a member engaged in cultivating the soil. 
Practically, therefore, the population is almost exclusively agricultural, 
and of course unless it can find abroad a market for its surplus produce 
which does not exist at home, it must go without most of the comforts 
and conveniences of life, as well as the luxuries. Another fact will show 
this very clearly. Seven of these Western States grow more than one- 
third of all the wheat grown in the Union; that is to say, seven of the 
newest States grow more than half as much wheat as is grown by the 
remaining thirty States and by all the Territories. And they raise a still 
greater proportion of all the Indian corn. Again, to put these facts in a 
somewhat different form, six of the Western States produce per head of 
the population fifteen times as much grain as do the six New England 
States. Of course, the complete remedy for the farmer’s grievances 
would be the growth of a large population not occupied in agriculture, 
and, doubtless, some day this will happen. But in the meantime the 
farmer sees himself sinking hopelessly into debt, with a superabundance 
of all the necessaries of life around him, while he is aware that great 
multitudes in Europe are hungering for the food he cannot dispose of. 
It is little wonder, therefore, that he turns angrily upon the railways. 
In the northern part of Illinois, in the district, that is, in which Chicago 
lies, he finds that it costs him three bushels of corn to get one to market. 
The result is that he barely gets back what he has expended on actually 
growing the corn, but he receives no payment for carriage ; he obtains 
no interest on the price of his farm ; no profit out of which to make good 
the wear and tear of machinery ; and no money to pay his taxes. ‘‘ One 
forenoon,” says the leader of the farmers’ movement in Illinois, ‘‘ a man 
went past here with a load of sixty bushels of corn. He said that he had 
come a long distance; had started at four o’clock in the morning. As 
he returned in the afternoon, I asked him how much he had got for his 
load of corn. He held up two pairs of boys’ boots, and said that his 
sixty bushels of corn and a dollar in cash had just purchased them.” 
The case of the Iowa farmer is no better. A corn-broker in New York 
writes to one of the papers in that city, that five truck-loads of maize had 
been consigned to him from Iowa. It was of prime quality, and fetched 
the highest price—2s. 4d. per bushel. The cost of carriage from Iowa 
to New York was 2s. The consignor, therefore, received just 4d. 
In other words, the railways received for carrying the corn from Iowa to 
New York exactly six times as much as the farmer who grew it. And 
before that corn could reach the English consumer, it would have to be 
carried all the way across the Atlantic. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that these farmers are unable to dispose of the greater part of their crops, 
and that they find it more economical to burn their corn as fuel than to 
buy coal or wood. The result of this state of things to the farmers is 
that they are becoming hopelessly encumbered. ‘‘The majority of the 
farmers of this State,” says their leader in Illinois, ‘‘ have hard work to 
support their families. Year by year new mortgages are given to pay 
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new debts, and it is the exception rather than the rule for a farmer to 
be saving anything. At least one-half of the farms in this part of the 
State are mortgaged for money borrowed at ten per cent. interest, 
and the majority of them will never be redeemed.” This is the burden 
of the statements heard in all parts of the West. After a gloomy pic- 
ture of the condition of Iowa, the same able correspondent who reports 
the conversation just quoted from, observes :—‘‘ No one can ride across 
this State without observing, even from the window of a railway car, a 
painful contrast between the richness of the fields and the poverty of 
many of the homes. I don’t believe there is a better farming country in 
the world than the Des Moines Valley, with its beautiful rolling prairie 
lands, and it everywhere shows the evidence of good culture. And yet 
the owners of these farms live too often in little cramped-up houses, un- 
attractive, in many cases uncomfortable houses.” Here, again, protection 
and the political corruption which prevails in the United States come in 
to the disadvantage of the farmers. To encourage banking, bankers are 
permitted to retain as reserve Government bonds which bear interest at 
six per cent.: they are paid, that is, for using the public money in their 
own business. Out in the West, needy accomplices of the ‘‘rings” in 
power are fond of obtaining bank charters, and with them deposits of 
bonds. And they use the public money thus advanced in lending it to the 
farmers at an interest, as we have just seen, of ten per cent. 

It is not to be supposed that the farmers, seeing themselves growing 
poorer and poorer while the country generally was advancing rapidly in 
wealth, would sit down quietly under their misfortunes. But for a long 
time they were at a loss how to set about helping themselves. The story 
is that the suggestion on which they acted came from a woman. A 
Mr. Kelley, it is said, was one day repeating the stock complaints of his 
class, when a lady suddenly cut him short by asking why the farmers 
did not protect themselves by combinations, as other trades and pro- 
fessions were doing. The idea was instantly caught up by Mr. Kelley, 
and he resolved to devote himself to its realisation. From State to State 
he travelled, preaching to the farmers the necessity of union; but at first 
he met only disappointments. His family and friends entreated him not 
to ruin himself in a chimerical pursuit ; but he was not to be diverted 
from his purpose, and at length he set a movement going which to-day 
threatens to envelop the whole Union. It was at St. Paul, in Minnesota, 
—the far-distant prairie town near the head-waters of the Mississippi, from 
which a few years ago we used to receive our intelligence of the doings 
of the Red River insurgents—that success first crowned his efforts. He 
got a number of farmers to form a kind of club, to which he gave the 
name of Grange. And from this remote spot he continued his missionary 
labours with renewed hope. For yet a little while, however, his success 
was slow. But about three years ago the movement received a 
sudden impetus, and spread over the West with great rapidity. Granges 
were formed in several States; these were linked together in State Asso- 
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ciations of Patrons of Husbandry, and the State Associations ultimately 
combined to form a Grand National Association. The movement is still 
spreading ; it has even penetrated into Canada, and scarce a day passes 
in which new Granges are not formed. To estimate their number with 
any accuracy is therefore impracticable. But so long ago as last June, 
the single State of Iowa had over 1,700 Granges ; seven States had between 
200 and 500 Granges each; and ten States had over 100. These figures 
no longer represent even approximately the number of Granges. In a 
single month 700 new ones have been formed. Butitis certain that these 
clubs dispose of no small proportion of the voting as well as of the fighting 
power of the Union. It must be understood, however, that the Granges 
are professedly non-political, When they were first founded, the Civil 
War was still recent, the reconstruction of the South was still uncom- 
pleted, and many other burning questions were still unsettled. It was 
obviously necessary, therefore, to taboo political discussion if the men 
were to be got to act together who regarded the subjection of the South 
as patriotic and who looked upon it as a wanton aggression, as well as 
those who fought for the Union under Grant and for the Confederacy 
under Lee. Again, the members of the Granges belong to different races 
and conflicting creeds. For example, there is no mistaking the nationality 
of the founder of the Association, Mr. Kelley. If his countrymen were 
to co-operate with sceptical Germans and Puritanical New Englanders, it 
was manifestly desirable that no disputes should be permissible about 
the confessional or the temporal power of the Pope. Religious discussion, 
accordingly, is strictly forbidden by the rules, as well as political. 

The Granges have been likened to Masonic lodges, and in some re- 
spects they bear them a resemblance. Their proceedings are conducted 
in secret, admission is accompanied by initiatory rites, and the members 
are classed in orders, such as labourer and maid, cultivator and shep- 
herdess, harvester and gleaner, husbandman and matron. But in most 
other respects they differ widely. For example, both sexes are admitted to 
membership on a footing of perfect equality. There is an entrance fee, 
which for men is a little less than 11. sterling, and for women is about 
eleven shillings. Subscriptions are also paid, amounting for both sexes 
to about fivepence a month. The degrees are seven in number, the highest 
being given in the National Grange only, the second and third in the 
State Granges, and the remaining four in the district Granges. And each 
degree, as may be seen above, has two corresponding titles for men and 
women respectively. The aim of the Grange is to improve the condition 
of the farmers: its first object, therefore, is to bring them together, to 
instil into them a spirit of fellowship, to supply them with libraries and 
reading-rooms where they may learn what is going on all over the country, 
and to furnish them with assembly-rooms where they may meet to con- 
sult, to discuss questions of interest to them, or to listen to lectures. 
Its second object is to get rid of middlemen. With this view the State 
Granges act as great co-operative societies. By purchasing machinery 
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and farming implements direct from the manufacturer, the Iowa Granges 
last year saved for their members as much as 100,000/., and the Granges 
are also endeavouring to get rid of the corn-dealers by exporting corn 
themselves direct. But there is another function performed by these 
Granges which will appear strange to the English reader. In these dis- 
tant Western States population is scattered so thinly over great areas 
that neighbourship hardly exists, and society is unknown. The men 
and women who settled these States felt the want but little. They 
had escaped from a life of privation and toil, unsweetened by plea- 
sure, and they regarded the rude plenty of the prairie as a kind 
of paradise. But it is different with their children. Physical want 
these latter have never known; they have received a certain amount 
of education; they read the newspapers, and through these the echoes 
of the great world, its doings, its aspirations, and its controversies, 
reach even to them. The young men are fascinated by tales of great 
fortunes suddenly won, of dazzling chances open to all. The girls envy 
their more fortunate sisters who can pass their evenings at balls, operas, 
or plays, or can listen to the wordy duel between Mr. Froude and Father 
Burke over the wrongs of Ireland, or can assist at Dr. Tyndall’s experi- 
ments in light. And to multitudes of both sexes the dull monotony of 
the farm becomes so intolerable that they crowd to the great cities in 
search of the fortunes and the pleasures of which they have dreamt. 
Nay, even the pack of the travelling pedlar, or the fool’s cap and bells of 
the itinerant show, seem to many among them a welcome escape. The 
third object of the Granges is, then, to satisfy this craving for social 
intercourse. Ceremonies of initiation have accordingly been devised to 
amuse the fancy, and are accompanied by music, singing, and ‘the ex- 
pression of exalted sentiments.’ Processions take place whenever an 
opportunity offers, picnics are got up when the weather is favourable, and 
when it is not, fancy fairs, amateur concerts, or dancing parties are sub- 
stituted. In planning and preparing for these amusements, as well as in 
decorating the Grange-halls, they furnish the young people with number- 
less pretexts for meeting together, and thus help to kill the ennui so con- 
stantly pressing upon them. In short, the Granges in their broad features 
are a revival, under somewhat similar conditions, of the old medieval 
trade guilds, without the medieval association with religion, and otherwise 
adapted to modern ways of thinking. 

But useful as the Granges proved themselves in the several ways we 
have been pointing out, it soon became evident to the farmers that they 
were getting no nearer to the solution of the problem that was vexing 
them. They became convinced then that political action was necessary 
for the attainment of their purpose. As the civil war receded farther and 
farther into the past, and the questions it left open were settled one after 
another, while the rings which were preying upon the country flaunted their 
corruption with shameless effrontery in the public eye, the conviction 
gained strength, and the farmers came more and more to regard their own 
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class interest as the guide of their conduct. At first they met informally 
outside the Granges to talk over the political topics of the day, and their 
bearing upon the question they had themselves in hand. These meetings 
soon grew regular, and after a time Farmers’ Clubs were constituted by 
the side of, yet distinct from, the Granges. These clubs were originally 
independent one of another, but twelve months ago a Mr. Smith invited 
the several Illinois clubs to send delegates to a convention which he 
called. The delegates answered the summons, and the clubs united to 
form a State Association. Other States followed the example of Illinois ; 
and now there is also a National Association. Thus it will be seen there 
are two Farmers’ Associations, both constituted after the same pattern, 
and both consisting of almost the same members, but one avowedly 
political, the other not. Before this stage of development was reached, 
however, the Illinois farmers had already taken action against the railways. 
Three years ago they were sufficiently strong to insert a clause in the 
reformed constitution of their State, asserting the right of the State to 
interfere in the management of railways. In 1871 the legislature, in 
virtue of this clause, passed an Act imposing a maximum of fares. The 
railways refused to obey, and last winter a case came before the Illinois 
Supreme Court. The Chief-Justice decided that the Act was unconstitu- 
tional, and he lost his seat in consequence, as we have already stated at 
the beginning of this article. Meantime the legislature amended the 
Act, declared that fares should be ‘‘ reasonable,” and that the same rate 
should be charged for long as for short distances, and appointed a commis- 
sion to enforce the Act. The railways have submitted so far, but they 
have raised the fares generally, and are carrying out the Act in such a 
manner as practically to close Illinois against the States more westward. 
The Act evidently must be repealed, or it will shatter the Farmers’ 
Association to pieces; and it is clear enough that the leaders of the 
movement are utterly at a loss as to their next step. Proposals are, 
therefore, put forward of the wildest kind, some being for confiscation 
hardly concealed, and others utterly impracticable, as, for instance, that 
railways should be declared public highways, and that every person who 
chose should be allowed to run his own carriages along them on reasonable 
terms. But we have not space here to state, much less to discuss, the 
various projects that have been put forward. Nor would it, indeed, repay 
the trouble; for it is abundantly evident that the farmers do not know 
their own minds yet. 

It is of more interest to inquire what is the tendency of the move- 
ment in which they are engaged. Many keen observers in the United 
States are of opinion that the agitation has been got up by the “ poli- 
ticians.” Some time ago Congress decided that no more public lands 
should be granted in aid of public works. Were this decision to be 
adhered to, one source of corruption would be stopped. But the poli- 
ticians are anxious, for this very reason, that it should not be adhered to ; 
and, with a view to getting it set aside, many think that they have 
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fanned the undoubted discontent of the farmers into a blaze, intending 
by-and-by to come forward and propose additional communication, 
managed in such a way that the farmers’ corn and cattle should be 
carried to market for next to nothing. In support of this view, we are 
reminded that several months ago the President recommended to Con- 
gress a scheme of canals from the Atlantic to the South and West on a 
scale so prodigious that their construction would seem beyond the 
ability of any country. This, we are assured, was one of the moves of 
the game. When Congress meets again, the proposal will be renewed, 
and will then be backed up by a popular demand which will be simply 
irresistible. We should be sorry to deny for one moment the 
plausibility, or even probability, of this theory. Of the President’s 
personal probity, indeed, we have not a doubt; and therefore we are 
satisfied that in making the recommendation alluded to, he was actuated 
by no sordid motives. Butit cannot be denied that he is not always well 
advised in the bestowal of his confidence: undoubtedly, too, there have 
been politicians taking a very prominent place at some of the farmers’ 
meetings, dressed up in ‘‘ hickory ” trousers, with hay-seed in their hair, 
and their toes showing through their boots, whose interest in the 
farmers may be asserted, without any want of charity, to have been 
measured exactly by their hope of getting something out of them. But, 
after all, it is by no means uncommon for clever demagogues to set an 
agitation on foot which they are afterwards unable to control, and this 
may very well prove to be a case in point. When we bear in mind from 
what classes the ranks of these farmers are recruited,—Irish peasants 
bred in hatred of government and even of law itself, Germans who had 
taken part in the revolutionary struggles of 1848, or who since left their 
country to escape military service, and emigrants from the eastern cities 
deeply tinged with socialism,—when we bear this in mind, we shall be 
prepared to find these farmers of a very different temper from those who 
in Europe are the mainstay of Conservatism. We have alluded at the 
beginning of this article to a threat, uttered by one of the most influential 
leaders of the movement, to the effect that the trees would be made to 
bear human fruit. The threat was softened in a subsequent speech, but 
even in its corrected form the harangue was violent enough. Nor is this 
the only indication that influences are working among these farmers 
which prudent men would willingly let sleep. A significant example 
occurred only the other day at one of their State conventions. A landowner 
of considerable wealth was proposed as chairman, but he was instantly 
rejected by the farmers, and the significance of the incident lies in the 
fact that he was rejected on the express ground of his wealth. But 
perhaps the most remarkable feature of the whole movement is the hope 
avowed by more than one of its leaders that in the course of a few years 
it may be made the means of realising a socialist ideal. Great social 
palaces, ‘‘ like the famous one at Guise,’’ are to form the centre of agri- 
cultural districts cultivated on the most scientific principles, and through 
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the varied economies resulting from combination, all the luxuries of life 
as well as all the conditions of the highest culture are to be secured to 
every one willing to labour half the hours the farmers now do. In spite of 
these symptoms, it may, of course, be that the great body of the farmers 
are as moderate as their compeers in Europe. But, at any rate, it is 
certain that one of their most influential leaders—the organiser, if not 
the director, of the movement in Illinois—is in a frame of mind which 
cannot be described as less than dangerous, and his most inflammatory 
harangues are cheered to the echo by his audiences. Other leaders are 
dreaming of making the combination of the agricultural classes a means, 
not of ameliorating their lot merely, but of equalising their condition, 
of getting rid of poverty, and of placing all capacities on the same 
footing by employing them in the occupations they are fitted for. And, 
lastly, in one State at least, the mere possession of wealth by a farmer 
makes him an object of suspicion and dislike to his class. It is manifest, 
therefore, that the leaven of revolution and socialism is working among 
the mass. How deeply it has penetrated we do not undertake to say. 
But, upon the other hand, it is characteristic of the class, and con- 
stitutes its weakness, that one of the reasons why rich farmers are 
disliked is that they help to keep up wages. Though struggling, these 
farmers are all employers of labour, and consequently, as yet at least, 
are generally opposed to trades-unionist demands. This is apparent in 
many ways, but more particularly in their unconcealed repugnance to the 
Eight Hours’ Bill. The progress of the movement may give the com- 
munistic party amongst them the ascendancy, and may thus overcome 
this feeling. But up to the present neither socialistic tendencies, nor 
republican institutions, nor the levelling influences of a brand-new 
country have been able to eradicate from the minds of the majority class 
antipathies or class selfishness. 
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An Ol Dutch Literary Fest. 


oe —— 


I nave just laid down a little old book which vividly reminds me of the 
pleasures that none but the stupid can enjoy. Tormented by the pains 
of thinking, I have often envied the placid peace of those who cannot 
think at all. How delightful it must be, I have said to myself, to be 
able to hold the most utterly contradictory views on all things, divine and 
human, without the faintest suspicion as to their inconsistency, or any 
logical horror of inconsistency itself! Women, with occasional exceptions, 
are not much troubled by such inconsistencies. Are they, therefore, 
less happy than men? How soothing it must be to be hopelessly 
incapable of syllogisms! What pangs is not a mind spared that refuses 
to admit that if A is B, and C is A, therefore C is also B! ~“What 
admirable wives and mothers and daughters there are, and what praise- 
worthy country parsons too, to whom all this bepuzzlement about A, B, 
and C is as unintelligible as a conjuror’s gibberish! Supposing it were 
suddenly proved that all our astronomers are wrong, and that the sun 
really goes round the earth, what horrible agonies should we thinking 
people endure who believe in mathematics and the multiplication table, 
and what a hideous scepticism would darken the rest of our lives! Yet 
the unthinking multitude would be unmoved by a single painful thought, 
and would dress, dine, digest, and sleep as unconcernedly as if Copernicus 
and Newton had never existed. 

Then, again, there is that enviable capacity for enjoying many things 
which, in my unfortunate state of culture, I do detest. I never walk 
through an old house filled with eighteenth-century furniture without 
envying the simplicity and credulity of my ancestors. How easily must 
that generation have been pleased which saw beauty in those spindle- 
legged chairs and tables, and which could plaster up a Gothic roof or 
screen, and paint some venerable oak-carving a pale blue colour, and 
find itself refreshed by the effect! There are limits, indeed, to one’s 
envy of the non-culture—I will not call it the barbarism—of the past. 
By no possible effort of sympathy can I wish to feel as those felt who 
delighted to contemplate King George the Fourth, in his tight coat and 
silk stockings, sitting upon his royal sofa with arm outstretched, as 
depicted by the courtier paint-brush of Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

As to the amount of happiness connected with the mutabilities of 
ladies’ dress, on the other hand, my thoughts are much exercised. Does 
it, or does it not, add to the enjoyment of one’s whole life to be able to 
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be equally delighted with a mass of false hair of reddish hue at the back 
of one’s head, and a mass of false hair, made white with powder, on the 
top of one’s head, and a head without any false hair at all? Take the 
whole amount of rapture which one has ever experienced from the contem- 
plation of the Venus of Milo, and consider whether it is equal, in the 
long run, to the daily self-complacency of the simple soul that is 
conscious of being always clothed as fashion demands, whether fashion pre- 
scribes four-and-twenty inches or three yards as the diameter of her gown. 
I go, perhaps, to a gaily-dressed evening gathering, where every woman, 
whether old or young, is décolletée, in varying degrees of exposure. 
What necks do I see! What shoulders! What complexions! Yet are 
not those smiling creatures happy whose skins are as nearly as possible 
the same colour as their dresses? Is the enjoyment of that amiable 
female marred by the thought that she has clothed herself in a hue which 
brings out most forcibly the sad fact that time is beginning its ravages 
upon her face and arms? And are women generally to be pitied 
because they are for the most part unaware of the fact that good-looking 
arms are not common, and that arms which are not good-looking had 
better be encased in some pleasant-looking sleeves than paraded before 
the public gaze? ‘These are difficult questions for him to settle who 
speculates on the advantages of the culture of to-day. For, if ‘“‘a thing 
of beauty is a joy for ever,” does it necessarily follow that a thing which 
is not of beauty is a pain for ever ? 

Here, for, instance, is this little book which I have laid on the table 
before me ;—should I be happier if I were like the Dutchman who wrote 
it, and the generation of Dutchmen who could enjoy its joking? I think 
80; or at least I think it is not quite impossible that he was capable of 
enjoyments of which I know that I am incapable. He makes me think 
of Ostade and Teniers, and their boozy, jovial drinkers and card-players 
and dancing boors. He was surely the scholarly representative of those 
fat-faced and heavy-eyed revellers among the classes that knew not 
Latin, and who excite the scorn of our picture critics of to-day, who 
account all such grosser specimens of humanity as unworthy of notice in 
the ‘fine arts.’ For myself, I have often looked with a sort of 
sympathy at these old Dutch paintings, and wished our living painters 
knew the art of using the brush as well as they knew it; though I am 
aware that it is now considered a sign of a debased taste to see anything 
admirable in Teniers. For much drinking, too, when it appears in its 
concrete condition, as exhibited by the English drunkard, I have: an 
uncontrollable aversion; but your Dutch tippler is another matter, at 
least as he was formerly painted. In such pictures what really strikes 
one is the simple, hearty enjoyment of those extremely stupid and 
utterly uncultivated clowns. Life, one thinks, could hardly have been 
for them a very hard struggle, in which pleasure was rare, and when it 
did come, was scarcely pleasure at all. Almost all the Dutch painters, 
in truth, were Dutchmen to the core; and with true brotherly feeling 
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enjoyed, from their artistic eminence, the humbler life which they 
painted so lovingly in their pictures. 

So, too, what but a Dutch intellect, cultivated as the Dutch intellect 
was cultivated some two centuries ago, could deliberately have written 
this same mock disquisition, discussing the position in which Lazarus, 
the brother of Martha and Mary, must have found himself with regard 
to his property when he was raised from the dead? None but a heavily 
moving brain, fed upon the learning of Leyden and Amsterdam, and de- 
pressed with the fogs rising perpetually from the Scheldt, could deliberately 
plan such a jest, and laboriously carry it out in the true Batavian Latin of 
the period. What was the real name and occupation of this heavy-witted 
jester I do not know. The title of his book stands thus: ‘‘ Henrici 
Verduyn, dum viveret utriusque juris ac medicine Doctoris, disquisitio 
juridica de testamento atque hereditate Lazarr bis mortui, aliorumque 
bis mortuorum. In ordinem redegit et iis, que deesse videbantur, auxit 
Tobias Boel Junior Jurisconsultus. Amsteledami, apud Joannem Boom, 
Anno 1705.” The very title is redolent of mists, schiedam, and tobacco. 
What could one expect in the way of liveliness and esprit from the conjunc- 
tion of a Verduyn, a Boel, and a Boom? Such names are far more 
suggestive than such manufactured soubriqguets as Dunderheadius, or 
Heavysternius, or even Dryasdust. In these long-drawn appellatives 
one detects at once the English imitator, and looks only for some faint 
approach to the true laborious joking of which Holland has had the 
monopoly, but which Holland has long ceased to produce for the benefit 
of -the learned and easily-amused world. Such jests, moreover, must be 
regarded as having some intimate and subtle connection with the use of 
the Latin tongue, which lends itself alike to the most lumbering efforts 
of wit and the most ferocious anger of controversy, whether literary or 
theological. There is a flavour in the sesquipedalian adjectives of the 
divines and critics of the past, when they wrote only in Latin, which we 
miss altogether in the more decent abusiveness of the vulgar tongue. 
The Pope alone still curses those whom he dislikes in the Latin which was 
once universal, and he alone rolls out the old epithets of hatred and 
ignorance with the relish of our ancestors. Could he be persuaded to 
anathematize the Italian Government and the Protestant heretic in the 
purest Tuscan, some serious modification in his adjectives would instantly 
be the result. No gentleman could solemnly curse his opponents in the 
full-mouthed Billingsgate of the day. The exquisite sense of enjoyment 
with which the older divines and scholars used to denounce the malignity 
of those who differed from them would give place to some sense of 
shame ; and possibly, with the introduction of decency in language, would 
enter some slight emotions of Christian charity. Conceive, again, on the 
other hand, what would be the correspondence in our English newspapers 
if the writers in the Church Times and the Record wrote in Latin, and 
the readers of those papers could understand what was written. Or 
imagine certain well-known speakers at Exeter Hall proclaiming the 
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iniquities of the Jesuits or the Ritualists in broad mediwval Latinity. One 
result certainly would follow. Their vocabulary would be at the least 
amusing ; and I can even imagine myself voluntarily coming within its range. 

So it is with this elaborate joke concerning the will and the inheritance 
of Lazarus. It would have been impossible in the vernacular of two centuries 
ago, which I will venture, with many apologies, to call Dutch, having the 
fear of Mr. Freeman before my eyes, and being wholly ignorant of the views 
of the Saturday Review on the nomenclature of the old Batavian tongue. 
To do the author justice, indeed, he was conscious that some captious 
reader might account his speculations worthless, and his joking extremely 
dull. Accordingly, he begins by apologizing for it by another laborious 
piece of banter, giving the names of sundry real and imaginary personages 
who have trifled in the same style, amidst the applause of their several 
contemporaries. One author wrote, he says, on the quarrels of pigs; 
another on the last testament of Grunnius Porcellus, in which name is 
doubtless to be detected some reference to the grunt of the hog. Theodore 
Beza, he declares, wrote an essay on the word ‘ nothing,” and a certain 
Menalea Caprimulgus a treatise on the wool of goats; Jerome Cardan 
published an encomium on the gout; Erasmus (which is true) wrote 
‘‘The Praise of Folly ;’’ and Homer (which is also true) sang ‘ The 
Battle of the Frogs and the Mice.” One Martin Schokius discoursed on 
the excellence of smoke, and of deafness, and also on the word “ nothing ;”” 
and a lady, named Thessala, composed a funeral oration on a cock. 
These are but a few of the many examples of serious jesting which our 
Mynheer quotes, including, as the enlightened reader will suspect, sundry 
little matters which modern refinement forbids me to repeat. 

And surely he was happy when he had compiled the doleful catalogue. 
I can conceive the satisfaction with which he read it over and over again, 
and congratulated himself on the ingenuity with which he had contrived 
to introduce a few real books into his imaginary list. I only wonder that 
as he mentions the poem which Vida really wrote on the game of chess, 
he has omitted another equally well-known poem of the Italian Renais- 
sance, which ought to be familiar as household words to the male and 
female agitators in a certain cause, which they alone conceive to be fitted 
for miscellaneous platform and pamphlet discussion. As it is, Verduyn- 
Boel evidently does not like to bring this introductory joke to an end, and 
here again makes us feel the peculiar value of the Latin tongue for such pain- 
ful jocosity. If he could have put his thoughts upon paper in Dutch, it is 
certain that they must have been lost to all of us who are ignorant of that 
peculiar development of the great Aryan speech. I, for one, indeed, 
much lament that the learned of all lands have ceased to write in Latin 
on matters on which scholars love to communicate with one another. On 
this ground there is something to be said even for the Latin of the Papal 
Anathemas. A Pontiff whose maledictions are designed ‘‘ urbi et orbi” 
should not express himself in any vulgar vernacular. What would be the 
use of cursing in Italian those who know nothing of that melodious 
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tongue? Whereas in every civilised land, and wherever Catholic and 
Protestant clergy are to be found, there are some persons connected with 
the newspapers who can make the Latin anathematisings intelligible to 
the multitude. Now, too, in England, are we not going to reform our 
Latin pronunciation, with the distinct view of holding conversation with 
our Continental friends ? So that on this special ground it seems more 
important than ever that scholars all over the world should have some 
language common to them all, in which they may communicate both their 
friendly and indignant thoughts to one another. It is true that our 
English reformers of pronunciation have hardly made up their minds as 
to the sounds we are hereafter to utter. It will be a fearful day when we 
enter a young ladies’ school-room—for are not all young ladies going to 
learn Latin ?—and hear the governess informing them that Kikero was 
murdered through the connivance of Octavius Kesar. But setting this 
aside, if every nation in Europe should ever take to emulate the Germans 
in learning, as they are imitating them in soldiering, it will be necessary 
for the student, who wishes to be ‘‘ posted up”’ in all the current scholar- 
ship of the day, to be acquainted with a variety of vernaculars which we 
tremble to think of, if this new fashion of writing in one’s own vulgar 
tongue should be adopted all over the world. 

To return, however, to our Dutchman. He assures us that no less 
than six hundred and twenty-one learned authors have written in this 
same serio-comic vein; and that their works of this sort have been col- 
lected and published by one Casparus Dornavius, philosopher and doctor 
of medicine, under the title of ‘‘Amphitheatrum Sapientiz Socratice, 
Joco Seriz, hoc est, &c. &c.” The rest of the title may be left to the 
reader to imagine for himself. Then he begins his juridical discussion in 
full form, with a declaration that he was first induced to meditate seriously 
on the condition in which Lazarus found himself with regard to his pro- 
perty when he was raised from the dead, through meditating on the 
narrative of the sacred Scriptures; and he then proceeds to quote at 
length the eleventh chapter of St. John’s Gospel in the Latin version of 
Theodore Beza; printing all the important words and phrases in capital 
letters. Indeed this appears to be one of our Dutchman’s peculiar 
devices for giving an air of seriousness to the whole production. His 
speculations are studded with capital letters and sprinkled with italics 
throughout to an extent that far exceeds the dashings and the double dash- 
ings with which the young lady of the present period is said to emphasize her 
correspondence with her dearest friends. The reasons, at the same time, 
for thus distinguishing certain passages are entirely beyond my powers of 
guessing; unless it is that there is some hidden fun supposed to be dis- 
played in the manufacture of sentences of Latin, defying all ordinary 
powers of construing, and therefore calling for special attention from the 
Dutch scholarship of the day. As I turn over his pages, indeed, I can 
only account for the production of such jesting, even amid the lowest 
levels of Batavian swamps, by a view of the origin of human dulness 
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which was once expounded to me by a certain Italian ecclesiastic. Jupiter, 
he informed me, according to a prologue which is not in Lempriere, when 
he authorised Prometheus to manufacture a sufficient number of mortal 
men and women out of the appropriate clay, presented him with a fixed 
quantity of brain, which he was to distribute fairly among the whole 
human race. Prometheus, however, not being used to calculating, or 
being like a schoolboy who is persuaded that there can be no limit to his 
resources when he finds his pocket well filled at the end of the holidays, 
was most extravagant in his disposition of this brain amongst the mortals 
whom he produced ; and after a time, to his dismay, found the supply 
falling short, while the multiplication of men and women went on at an 
ever increasing rate. In this strait he bethought himself of the existence 
of an unlimited supply of the vegetable pumpkin which lay at his 
hand ; and then, by a judicious addition of this pumpkin to a very small 
amount of the original brain, he contrived to turn out as many generations 
of humanity as it was his office to supply. Hence it was that the early 
generations of mankind were so far more brilliant than those that followed, 
whose thoughts and feelings were the result of a pumpkinised brain, and 
not of the original cerebral substance which came straight from the hand 
of Jove. Hence, too, when any person now appears more than ordinarily 
stupid in the midst of a stupid kindred, we are to attribute his abnormal 
stupidity to the presence of a peculiarly large proportion of pumpkin in 
his skull. Thus, then, and thus only, can we account for the notion as 
to what constitutes wit and laughableness in Mynheer Verduyn. Could 
any man, for instance, who thought with brain and not with pumpkin, 
have deliberately written as follows, and expected anybody to be amused ? 
The reader who does not understand Latin will pardon the quotation for 
the sake of his or her more learned brother. ‘De sts mortuis duz 
extant DISPUTATIONES THEOLOGICE ; quarum altera in illustri Schola 
DesrecinA publicé habita 4 Clarissimo viro D. Groraio C. Comarino, 
8.8. Theol. Doctore et Profess. Impressa Utrrasecti apud THEGNARDUM 
a DRENNEN anno 1659, in 24™°, Altera verd Preside D. BatrHasare 
Brsetio, 8.8. Theol. D. et P.P. Famicrratisstmo, summi Templi Eccle- 
siaste, et Collegii Witnenmitant Ephoro gravissimo, &c. Habita ab M. 
Toptas Winckier, Noribergensis, anno 1672. Arcentorati, Typis 
Ioannis WELPERI, in 4°,” 

Then he proceeds with his argument, discussing, first of all, whether 
Lazarus made a will before he died of the sickness recorded in the Bible ; 
remarking that a will is to be considered as the last expression of the in- 
tentions of the testator, and that until he dies his legatees cannot come into 
possession ; which remark is confirmed by the following highly intelligible 
passage of references, all printed in italics. The non-Latin-reading reader 
will once more pardon the quotation, and if he understands Dutch will be 
more able than I am to decide whether its concluding sentence is genuine 
Dutch or the reverse :—§ 1. Institut. de hered. qualit. et differ. l. heredita 
62 1. ad ea 157. § in contractibus 2. D. de Regul. jur. 1. nihil ee 24, 
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De. de verbor. signif. l. testamentum 1 D. qui testam. fac. poss. guncta Ll, 
heres. in 87. D. de acquir. vel omitt. hered. Grotii Inlegdung 2 boek 14 
deel § des overledens en’t 21 deel § Verlatinge. 

But ea pede Herculem. This is a specimen of the whole. In every 
page there occur two or three similar references to imaginary authors, 
expressed with as much intelligibleness and lucidity as distinguish the 
sentences I have quoted. The whole, in truth, is an elaborate piece of 
solemn nonsense ; and it is only by reflecting on the quality of the comic 
periodicals and the comic songs and the burlesques which are at this hour 
popular in our London itself, interpreted by the apologue of Prometheus 
and the Pumpkin, that we can believe that such dismal jesting was ever 
written, and ever read, and ever accounted entertaining. And yet, in all 
seriousness, what a change must have come over European ways since 
the year when this portentous fooling was indulged in! Would any man 
nowadays, who can write ‘Latin, painfully elaborate a ponderous parody 
like this, taking for his subject an incident in the Bible narratives, and 
imagine ita jeu d’esprit ? It is not merely that no publisher would throw 
away his money in printing that which no one would read ; but would it 
enter into the head of anybody who could write a sentence of Latin, even 
such as passes for Latin at Eton and other famous schools, to elaborate 
such a literary portent, and ask us to laugh at it ? Let us, then, at least, 
be thankful, in the interests of scholarship, that Latin has become an 
absolutely dead language to those whose lot it is to amuse certain sections 
of the British public. C. 
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Cyrolese House-Rlottoes, 
Oe 


In Lessing’s Nathan the Wise the daughter of the wise Jew says to her 
friend, ‘‘I suppose you have not read many books;” and, on being 
asked why she supposes so, makes answer, ‘‘ Because you are so upright 
and downright, so inartificial, so thoroughly and naturally your real self ; 
and my father says that people seldom retain these characteristics who 
have read many books.” 

(I quote from memory, and give only the sense of the passage.) 

The study of the mottoes which are to be found carved or painted on 
old-fashioned Tyrolese houses affords a commentary upon, and an illus- 
tration of, this saying of Lessing’s Nathan. It is manifest that those who 
chose such mottoes, or invented them, had read but few books— 
perhaps none; and certainly it would be hard to find more complete 
specimens of downrightness, inartificiality, and naiveté. 

It is true that many of the mottoes are repeated and copied from one 
house to another ; and invariably the later versions of them are improved in 
orthography—often in syntax ; but have somehow lost the stamp of sturdy, 
unconscious simplicity which marks the older ones. In a word, their 
writers have been reading many—house-fronts! and have lost in originality 
what has been gained in correctness. All over the beautiful green land 
of Tyrol you come upon picturesque, many-gabled old dwellings, with 
massive vaulted entrance halls and huge projecting eaves. They stand a 
little backward from the village street, with verdant orchards stretching 
behind them, and scarlet geraniums flaming in their sleepy old windows. 
Or it may be that one stands lonely and venerable on a town Platz, 
surrounded by newer and flimsier constructions, and offers to the passer- 
by a tempting depth of cool shadow beneath its beetle-browed portal. 
Or, again, you may find such a one solidly defying wind and weather in 
some mountain solitude: a very patriarch of a house, with a numerous 
family of barns, out-houses, stables, and peasants’ cottages, grouped 
around him, A great dog, sleek and well fed, as all dumb beasts seem 
to be among German folk, blinks in the sunshine before the door. 
Poultry cluck and flutter round the barn, whence comes a fragrant smell 
of grain and spicy hay. The cattle-bells clink and tinkle from the green, 
green pastures down by the stream. Even the great stern mountains 
seem to shimmer and grow soft in the warm autumn air. Only two or 
three wooden sledges and a snow-plough piled up beside the stable-door 
remind us that in a month or two bitter winds will blow through the 
gorge, that the peaks yonder which pierce the blue, will pour down their 
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dread artillery of hail and stones and torrents and cold, cruel avalanches, 
and that the old house needs all his strength of wall and roof to resist 
the assaults of King Winter and his army. 

And there on the house-front, whether it be in village, town, or 
mountain valley, you may read some pious prayer, or pithy sentence, or 
worldly-wise saw carved in quaint German for the edification of those 
who pass by. The same thing is common in Switzerland and in many 
parts of Germany. But our business now is with the Tyrolese inscrip- 
tions. More than one collection of these has been made and published by 
native Tyrolese. But I have met with no volume in which the inscriptions 
are classified or commented on. They are simply jotted down literally, 
as one might write them in one’s note-book. But even thus barely and 
simply presented, they are full of interest for the observer of national 
manners and characteristics. They are gradually and not very slowly 
disappearing. If by time or accident a motto becomes effaced, it is 
scarcely ever replaced by the owner of the house. Such things are 
old-fashioned,—zop/ig, as the Germans have it (that is to say, literally, 
pigtailish : an expression to which our ‘“‘ square-toed ’’ may answer), and 
few persons choose to brave the ridicule of their modern-minded neigh- 
bours by carving again the old inscription, with its rude spelling and 
antique phrase. 

It is curious to conjecture how far, and in what manner, new mottoes 
would differ from the old, if Fashion suddenly took it into her light head 
to patronise the writing of them up pro bono publico! The religious 
inscriptions, which are very numerous, would surely change their tone 
very considerably. They would probably become more or less contro- 
versial. And, instead of the comfortable, confident, easy-going kind of 
piety which seems to take for granted all men’s assent to its postulates, 
we should probably have a taste of the defiant spirit which is aware that 
its dicta may, likely enough, be contradicted, and therefore utters them 
with tenfold zeal and emphasis. Nay, in these times of strife and 
upheaval, it might be that the concoctors or choosers of religious mottoes 
in the Tyrol should rather seek such words as might serve for missiles 
against their enemies than pour out thanksgiving and prayer and blessing 
in the antique fashion. 

The most purse-proud and prosperous farmer or merchant would 
scarcely announce now-a-days to all the world, in letters calculated to last 
some centuries, that he was ‘‘a man of good repute, and with well-filled 
hands,” as a certain Hans Stoffner did, who built in the year 1547. And 
an innkeeper would think twice before he so wore his heart upon his 
sleeve as to write up in his tap-room, ‘‘ Come hither and sit down; but 
if your purse be light, make off again at once. Come hither, my dear 
guest, if only you have money in your purse!” which sincere invitation 
exists in an inn at Klausenbach. 

Many causes, doubtless, co-operate to change all that. But amongst 
them all perhaps increased intercommunication between distant com- 
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munities is the most active. It is, in fact, in some sense equivalent to 
Nathan’s ‘reading of many books.” It brings men in contact with 
other minds. It reveals to them what is thought and said by that 
mysterions authority, ‘‘ other people,’ of whose existence outside his or 
her own village the Tyrolese peasant could form but a dim conception eighty 
or a hundred years ago. Meanwhile there still remains a sufficiently 
copious store of old mottoes—pious, comic, simple, and cynical—from 
which to offer a selection to the reader, which may not be without interest 
and amusement. 

The inscriptions dedicating the house to God, to the Virgin, or to some 
favourite saint, are naturally the most numerous. They frequently 
consist of but two lines roughly rhymed. Sometimes they extend to four, 
or even six lines. In the following translations care has been taken to 
give the measure of the lines, which, as will be seen, is frequently halting 
and unsymmetrical, and to preserve, as far as possible, the rude un- 
sophisticated simplicity of the original. Take this one from Jochberg:— 

The Lord this dwelling be about, 
And bless all who go in and out. 


Another :— 
Mother of God, with gracious arm 
Protect our beasts and us from harm. 


Here the supplication for the cattle—who are, it will be observed, put 
before the inhabitants of the house—speaks as eloquently as a long 
description could do, of the pastoral character of the country; of green 
Alp pastures, and the importance to the peasant of his milky herd. 

All travellers in the Tyrol will remember to have seen images of 
St. Florian on many a village house and above many a village well. 
The latter, indeed, is a favourite position for the figure of the saint. His 
especial vocation is to ward off fire from dwelling-houses, or to extinguish 
it should it break out. In a country where so large a proportion of the 
dwellings is built of wood, fire is a frequent and terrible scourge. And 
consequently the good offices of St. Florian are in very general request. 
There stands the little wooden image, painted in flaring colours, and, if 
possible, gilded into the bargain, above the cool well, and looks down 
majestically upon generation after generation of village damsels washing 
or drawing water. St. Florian is represented as a warrior, with sword 
and helmet, and scarlet drapery, and checks almost as scarlet, and a black 
truculent-looking beard. Often he is painted in fresco, on a house-front, in 
the act of pouring a bucket of water over a burning house ;—which house 
is usually represented as reaching up to the calf of his leg, or thereabouts. 

Here is a double dedication to this saint and another, from 


Terfens :— 
Holy Sebastian and Florian 
Be our patrian! (sic) 


The German word “patron” is quietly turned into “ patrian” in 
VOL. Xxxvi1I.—No. 167. 28. 
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order to rhyme with Florian ; which example I have taken the liberty to 


follow. 
Another has a strong flavour of feudality, and the homage due to good 
birth :— 
Thou of Austrian knightly race, 
Keep fire and danger from this place. 
(At Tramin, under a picture of St. Florian.) 


There are other inscriptions to St. George, St. Martin, &c.; and a 
very large number inculcate trust in God as the only sure hold-fast on 
earth. For example :— 

The love of God’s the fairest thing, 
The loveliest this world can bring. 
Who sets his heart elsewhere, in vain 
Hath lived ; nor may to Heaven attain. 
(Rinn.) 
Another :— 
The help of man is small, 


Trust God alone for all. 
(Lermos. ) 


The following from Matrei, in the Pusterthal, sums up the principal 
evils which the inhabitants of that village considered they had to fear a 
century or so ago. ‘The bold conceit of the enemy “ lightening ”’ against 
them is literally rendered :— 

O Lord, protect this house, 

And all the dwellers there ! 

Pour gracious blessings out, 

From flood and fire us spare. 

He whom Thy hand protects no ill shall frighten, 
Though foes and thunder-clouds may lighten. 


Apropos of Matrei, here is another inscription from that often burned- 
down village, which has something touching in its quaint simplicity of 
trust :-— 

In thirty years completed by God’s grace, 

Burnt down four times upon the self-same place, 
To Jesus’ and to Mary’s mercy then 

In faith entrusted, and built up again. 


This one, from Wenns in the Pitzthal, is amusing, from.the emphatic 
way in which the change is mentioned to St. Florian from a higher 


patron :— 
This house in God’s hand I did lay, 
Three times the fire burned all away, 

A fourth time I have built it up again, 
And now ’tis dedicated to Saint Florian. 


One seems to hear the worthy peasant add sotto voce, ‘* Let’s see what 


he'll do for us!” 
The following is found in at least half-a-dozen villages of North 


Tyrol :— 
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We build us houses strong and wide, 
Though here we may not long abide ; 
But for the great, eternal, rest, 

We take no thought to build a nest. 


This, too, from Schu, is in the same spirit : — 


This house mine own I may not call, 
Nor is it his who follows me, 

A third is borne from out its hall ;— 
O God! whose may this dwelling be ? 


It would be hard to put more dreamy melancholy into four lines than 
is expressed by the following inscription on the Domanig inn, at Telfes, in 
the Stubay valley :— 

I live,—how long I trow not. 

I die,—but when I know not. 

I journey,—whither I cannot see. 
’Tis strange that I should merry be! 


The following, also from Telfes, is not without pith :— 


When the will of God I do, 

Then what I will God does too. 
But if I cross His holy will, 

God follows His own counsel still. 


But all the inscriptions are by no means tinged with this tone of sad- 
ness. Many of them express the writer's satisfaction with life in general, 
and with himself in particular. Take that one of the sixteenth century, 
alluded to above :— 

Zum Stainer this house we call. 
He who built it, roof and wall, 
Is Hans Stoffner by name, 


Full-handed, and of worthy fame. 
(Sarnthal, 1547.) 


The builder of a dwelling in Huben, in the Oetzthal, seems to have 
looked upon things in general with a good deal of cheerful philosophy. 
The assurance of his ability to pay, ‘‘ be the cost great or small,” has a 
touch of ostentation in it, and perhaps accounts for his pleasant frame 
of mind! The lines and rhymes of this inscription are rougher than 
usual :— 

The house is built, 

Whate’er may befal. 

Be the cost great or small, 

The masters and workmen I pay. 

So oft as I go in and out the door, 

The name of Jesus shall be praised therefor. 


Honest John Hartler, of Ambras, does not lose heart either; but his 
purse is evidently not quite so deep as that of the Huben man, and he 
seems to have felt a twinge of dismay when the bill was presented. This 
is his inscription :— 
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Johannes Hartler quietly 

Lets all folks talk whoe’er they be. 
Building’s a sport that pleased me well, 
But that the cost would be so great ,— 
Why that, my friends, I could not tell ! 


Here is a queer patchwork of language, from a house in Pfunds :— 


Qui edificaturus est 

On the highway 

Debet stultum dicere 

Let as he may. 

Optat mihi omnis 

What he will, I don’t care, 
Opto ei 

Just the same to a hair. 


There is no lack of pessimism amongst these very various utterances 
of human sentiment and opinion ; but it is not of a very biting or tragic 
sort. Here are some specimens :— 


Whilst the world went well with me, 
Every man my friend would be. 
But when I needed help or loan, 
All my friends were dead and gone. 
(Vulpmes.) 


Integrity has travelled away from the world, 
Sincerity has fallen asleep, 
Piety has hidden herself, 
Justice has lost her way, 
Ready Help is not at home, 
Love lies sick, 
Benevolence is in prison, 
Faith is nearly extinguished, 
Arts and Virtues go a-begging, 
Truth has long been dead, 
Oaths are lightly broken, 
Loyalty is disregarded, 
Credit has gone mad, 
And conscience hangs upon the wall, 
Only patience conquers all! 
(Meran.) 


The old folks to me they say 

The times grow worse from day to day. 

But I say no! 

I put it so:— 

The times are just the times we’ve always had, 


It is the people who have grown so bad ! 
(Seefeld.) 


To please all men’s a vain endeavour, 
And so it must remain for ever. 
The reason true, 
I'll tell to you: 
The heads are far too many, 
The brains are far too few. 
(Kirchdorf.) 
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The following preaches very comfortable doctrine, and must have been 
originally invented by a jolly landlord. It is to be found in three or four 


Tyrolese villages :— 
The love of God will make us bless’d, 
Wine fills with mirth and joy the breast ; 
Then love the Lord, and drink good wine, 
Earth’s joys and Heaven’s shall both be thine. 


The inn landlords express their sentiments with naive freedom: witness 
the following :— 


Come within, and sit thee down: 
Hast no cash ? be off full soon ! 
Come within, dear guest, I pray, 
If thou hast wherewithal to pay. 
(Mlausenbach.) 


That guest shall be well prized by me, 
Who spends his money cheerfully, 
Who makes no haggling, nor riot, 
But pays his bill in peace and quiet. 
(Kramsach.) 


The kind of guest that I love best, 
Will have a friendly talk, 
Will cat and drink and pay his score, 


And then away will walk ! 
(Ehrwald.) 


Here is an odd one :— 
Landlord, bring wine, 
Pour out, maiden mine, 
Courtier, drink away, 
Thou, peasant—pay ! 
(Oberlingenfeld, on a tavern.) 
This is significant enough, and reminds one of the spirit of an ancient 
inn sign in England, called, ‘‘ The Five Alls.” There was the figure of the 
king, with the motto, “I govern all;” of the priest, ‘I pray for all ;” 
of the soldier, ‘I fight for all;’’ the fourth figure I have forgotten, but 
the fifth was that of a peasant, with the pregnant words, ‘‘I pay for all!” 
Here is a curious attempt to reconcile piety with gluttony :— 
Antidotum Nazareni aufert necem intoxicationis, 
Santificet almenta (alimenta) poculaque Trinitas alma! 


Tt is taken from a princely chamber in Meran. 
A hatter in Kitzbiihl advertises himself on his shop-sign with the 
following somewhat incoherent, but highly orthodox motto :— 
I love the Lord, and trust his promise true, 
I make new hats, and dye the old ones too. 
The writer of this inscription, at Imst, is severe and sarcastic :— 


*Tis well that in this world of evil 

You cannot bribe Death or the Devil ; 
Else would the poor man, trust me well, 
Be for the rich one sent to hell ! 
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The following lines, from a house-front in Inzing, are more philo- 
sophical than any other I have met with; and, it will be observed, 
contain no technical religious phrases. They breathe a spirit of cheer- 
fulness and liberality surprising under the conditions of Tyrol, especially 
some years ago. The very proposition with which they start might be 
open to contradiction from such of the orthodox as look upon this world 
as a mere antechamber to Purgatory. And the allusion to the guidance 
to be had from “reason” and ‘ conscience,” without any mention of 
Our Lady or St. Florian, is worth noting :— 

God meant us to be happy here, 

And gave us laws to guide, 

Laws which the heart of man should cheer 
More than all goods beside ; 

He teaches us through reason’s light, 

And conscience whispers plain, 

What things we, creatures of his hand, 
Should do; from what refrain. 


Year by year the old inscriptions are disappearing, as I have said. The 
new pushes out the old, only to grow old in its turn. So it always was and 
will be in secula seculorum. Much that is quaint, interesting, and pictu- 
resque, is vanishing from our eyes ; and it may be well to preserve here and 
there some record of what men said and thought in our grandfathers’ 
days, and ‘‘ in the old time before them.”” But whilst from a picturesque 
and artistic point of view there may be cause for regret, we cannot 
believe that our Tyrolese fellow-creatures will be worse off in body or soul 
for the changes that are finding out even them, in their Alpine fastnesses 
and secluded valleys. A square brick or stone house with a tiled roof is 
certainly not that delight to the eyes which an old-fashioned, many- 
gabled farmstead, more than three parts timber, and roofed with thatch - 
or wooden shingles, afforded. But let the record of numerous and 
disastrous fires in nearly every village throughout the land reconcile us to 
the safer ugliness. 

Truly a group of Tyrolese peasants, male and female, dressed in the 
costumes which had descended to them from generation to generation, 
was more picturesque than the same people attired as one often sees them 
now, in cosmopolitan coats and wideawake hats, or wearing bunched-up 
gowns and chignons. Still, one would not wish to buy the artistic 
advantages of the garb which distinguished class from class, at the price 
of returning to the good old times epigrammatically portrayed in the rude 
rhyme— 

Courtier, drink away, 
Thou, peasant—pay ! 
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No. VII.—Porr as A MoRALIstT. 


Tue extraordinary vitality of Pope’s writings is a remarkable phenomenon 
in its way. Few reputations have been exposed to such perils at the 
hands of open enemies or of imprudent friends. In his lifetime ‘ the 
wasp of Twickenham ”’ could sting through a sevenfold covering of pride 
or stupidity. Lady Mary and Lord Hervey writhed and retaliated with 
little more success than the poor denizens of Grub Street. But it is more 
remarkable that Pope seems to be stinging well into the second century 
after his death. His writings resemble those fireworks which, after they 
have fallen to the ground and been apparently quenched, suddenly break 
out again into sputtering explosions. The waters of a literary revolution 
have passed over him without putting him out. Though much of his 
poetry has ceased to interest us, so many of his brilliant couplets still 
survive that probably no dead writer, with the solitary exception of 
Shakspeare, is more frequently quoted at the present day. It is in vain 
that he is abused, ridiculed, and even declared to be no poet at all. The 
school of Wordsworth regarded him as the embodiment of the corrupting 
influence in English poetry; more recently M. Taine has attacked him, 
chiefly, as it would seem, for daring to run counter to M. Taine’s 
theories ; and, hardest fate of all, the learned editor who is now bringing 
out a conclusive edition of his writings has had his nerves so hardened 
by familiarity with poor Pope’s many iniquities, that his notes are one pro- 
longed attack on his author’s morality, orthodoxy, and even poetical power. 
We seem to be listening to a Boswell animated by the soul of a Dennis. 
And yet Pope survives, as indeed the bitterness of his assailants testifies. 
When controversialists spend volumes in confuting an adversary who has 
been for centuries in his grave, their unconscious testimony to his vitality 
is generally of more significance than their demonstration that he ought 
to be insignificant. Drowning a dead rat is too dismal an occupation to 
be long pursued ; and whilst we watch the stream descending, we may 
generally assume that the rat has still some life in him. 

Pope, moreover, has received testimonies of a less equivocal kind. 
Byron called him, with characteristic vehemence, the ‘‘ great moral poet 
of all times, of all climes, of all feelings, and of all stages of existence ;”’ 
though it is not less characteristic that Byron was at the same time 
helping to dethrone the idol before which he prostrated himself. Ste.- 
Beuve, again, has thrown the shield of his unrivalled critical authority 
over Pope when attacked by M. Taine ; and a critic, who may sometimes 
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be overstrained in his language, but who never speaks as a critic 
without showing the keenest insight, has more recently spoken of Pope in 
terms which recall Byron’s enthusiasm. ‘‘ Pope,” says Mr. Ruskin, in 
one of his Oxford lectures, ‘‘is the most perfect representative we have, 
since Chaucer, of the true English mind ;”’ and he adds that his hearers 
will find, as they study Pope, that he has expressed for them, “ in the 
strictest language and within the briefest limits, every law of art, of 
criticism, of economy, of policy, and finally of a benevolence, humble, 
rational, and resigned, contented with its allotted share of life, and 
trusting the problem of its salvation to Him in whose hand lies that of 
the universe.”” These remarks are added by way of illustrating the 
relation of art to morals, and enforcing the great principle that a noble 
style can only proceed from a sincere heart. ‘You can only learn to 
speak as these men spoke by learning what these men were.” When we 
ask impartially what Pope was, we may possibly be inclined to doubt the 
complete soundness of the eulogy upon his teaching. Meanwhile, however, 
Byron and Mr. Ruskin agree in holding up Pope as an instance, almost as 
the typical instance, of that kind of poetry which is directly intended to 
enforce a lofty morality. To possess such a charm for two great writers, 
who, however different in all other respects, strikingly agree in this, that 
their opinions are singularly independent of conventional judgments, is 
some proof that Pope possessed great merits as a poetical interpreter of 
morals. Without venturing into the wider ocean of poetical criticism, I 
will endeavour in this article to inquire what was the specific element in 
Pope’s poetry which explains, if it does not justify, this enthusiastic praise. 

I shall venture to assume, indeed, that Pope was a genuine poet. 
Nor do I understand how any one who has really studied his writings can 
deny to him that title, unless by help of a singularly narrow definition of its 
meaning. It is sufficient to name the Rape of the Lock, which is allowed, 
even by his bitterest critics, to be a masterpiece of delicate fancy. Pope’s 
sylphs, as Mr. Elwin says, are legitimate descendants from Shakspeare’s 
fairies. True, they have entered into rather humiliating bondage. 
Shakspeare’s Ariel has to fetch the midnight dew from the still vexed 
Bermoothes ; he delights to fly— 


To swim, to dive into the fire, to ride 
On the curi’d clouds, 


whereas the “ humbler province” of Pope’s Ariel is ‘‘ to tend the fair ”’— 


To steal from rainbows, ere they drop in showers, 
A brighter wash ; to curl their waving hairs, 
Assist their blushes, and insrire their airs. 

Nay, oft in dreams invention we bestow 

To change a flounce or add a furbelow. 


Prospero, threatening Ariel for murmuring, says ‘I will 
rend an oak 
And eg thee in his knotty entrails, until 
Thou ast howled away twelve winters.” 
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The fate threatened to a disobedient sprite in his later poem is that he 
shall 


Be stuff’d in vials, or transfixed with pins, 
Or plunged in lakes of bitter washes lic, 
Or wedged whole ages in a bodkin’s eye. 


Scriblerus, were that excellent critic still alive, might convert the poem 
into an allegory. Pope’s muse—one may use the old-fashioned word in 
such a connection—had left the free forest for Will’s Coffee-house, and 
haunted ladies’ boudoirs instead of the brakes of the enchanted island. 
Her wings were clogged with ‘‘ gums and pomatums,” and her “ thin 
essence’ had shrunk “like a rivel’d flower.” But a delicate fancy is a 
delicate fancy still, even when employed about the paraphernalia of 
modern life; a truth which Byron maintained, though not in an un- 
impeachable form, in his controversy with Bowles. We sometimes talk 
as if our ancestors were nothing but hoops and wigs; and forget that 
human passions exist even under the most complex structures of starch 
and buckram. And consequently we are very apt to make a false estimate 
of the precise nature of that change which fairly entitles us to call 
Pope’s age prosaic. In showering down our epithets of artificial, 
sceptical, and utilitarian, we not seldom forget what kind of figure we 
are ourselves likely to make in the eyes of our own descendants. 
Whatever be the position rightly to be assigned to Pope in the 
British Walhalla, his own theory has been unmistakeably expressed. He 


boasts 
That not in fancy’s maze he wandered long, 
But stooped to truth and moralised his song. 


His theory is compressed into one of the innumerable aphorisms which 
have to some degree lost their original sharpness of definition, because 
they have passed, as current coinage, through so many hands. 


The proper study of mankind is man. 


The saying is in form about identical with Goethe’s remark that man is 
properly the only object which interests man. The two poets, indeed, 
understood the doctrine in a very different way. Pope’s interpretation 
was narrow and mechanical. He would place such limitations upon the 
sphere of human interest as to exclude, perhaps, the greatest part of 
what we generally mean by poetry. How much, for example, would 
have to be suppressed if we sympathised with Pope’s condemnation of the 
works in which 
Pure description holds the place of sense. 


A large proportion of such poets as Thomson and Cowper would dis- 
appear, Wordsworth’s pages would show fearful gaps, and Keats would be in 
risk of summary suppression. We may doubt whether much would be left 
of Spenser, from whom both Keats and Pope, like so many other of our 
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poets, drew inspiration in their youth. Fairyland would be deserted, 
and the poet condemned to working upon ordinary commonplaces in 
broad daylight. The principle which Pope proclaimed is susceptible of 
the inverse application. Poetry, it really proves, may rightly concern itself 
with inanimate nature, with pure description, or with the presentation of 
lovely symbols not definitely identified with any cut and dried saws of 
moral wisdom ; because there is no part of the visible universe to which 
we have not some relation, and the most ethereal dreams that ever 
visited a youthful poet ‘“‘on summer eve by haunted stream” are in 
some sense reflections of the passions and interests that surround our 
daily life. Pope, however, as the man more fitted than any other fully to 
interpret the mind of his own age, inevitably gives a different construction 
toa very sound maxim. He rightly assumes that man is his proper study ; 
but then by man he means not the genus, but a narrow species of the 
human being. ‘‘ Man” means Bolingbroke, and Walpole, and Swift, and 
Curll, and Theobald; it does not mean man as the product of a long 
series of generations and part of the great universe of inextricably 
mvolved forces. He cannot understand the man of distant ages; Homer 
is to him not the spontaneous voice of a ruder age, but a clever artist, 
whose gods and heroes are consciously-constructed parts of an artificial 
‘‘machinery.” Nature has, for him, ceased to be inhabited by sylphs 
and fairies, except to amuse the fancies of fine ladies and gentlemen, and 
has not yet received a new interest from the fairy tales of science. The 
old ideal of chivalry merely suggests the sneers of Cervantes, or even 
the buffoonery of Butler’s wit, and has not undergone restoration at the 
hands of modern romanticists. Politics are not associated in his mind with 
any great social upheaval, but with a series of petty squabbles for places 
and pensions, in which bribery is the great moving force. What he means 
by religion often seems to be less the recognition of a divine element in 
the world than a series of bare metaphysical demonstrations too frigid to 
produce enthusiasm or to stimulate the imagination. And, therefore, he 
inevitably interests himself chiefly in what is certainly a perennial source 
of interest—the passions and thoughts of the men and women imme- 
diately related to himself; and it may be remarked, in passing, that if 
this narrows the range of Pope’s poetry, the error is not so vital as a 
modern delusion’ of the opposite kind. Because poetry should not be 
brought into too close a contact with the prose of daily life, we sometimes 
seem to think that it must have no relation to daily life at all, and 
consequently convert it into a mere luxurious dreaming, where the 
beautiful very speedily degenerates into the pretty or the picturesque. 
Because poetry need not be always a pointblank fire of moral platitudes, 
we occasionally declare that there is no connection at all between poetry 
and morality, and that all ari is good which is for the moment agreeable. 
Such theories must end in reducing all poetry and art to be at best 
more or less elegant trifling for the amusement of the indolent: and to 
those who uphold them, Pope’s example may be of some use. If he went 
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too far in the direction of identifying poetry with preaching, he was not 
wrong in assuming that poetry should involve preaching, though by an 
indirect method. Morality and art are not independent, though not 
identical ; for both, as Mr. Ruskin shows in the passage just quoted, are 
only admirable when the expression of healthful and noble natures. 

Taking Pope’s view of his poetical office, there remain considerable 
difficulties in estimating the value of the lesson which he taught with so 
much energy. The difficulties result both from that element which was 
common to his contemporaries and from that which was supplied by 
Pope’s own idiosyncrasies. The commonplaces in which Pope takes such 
infinite delight have become very stale for us. Assuming their perfect 
sincerity, we cannot understand how anybody should have thought of 
enforcing them with such amazing emphasis. We constantly feel a shock 
like that which surprises the reader of Young’s Night Thoughts when he 
finds it asserted, in all the pomp of blank verse, that 


Procrastination is the thief of time. 


The maxim has rightly been consigned to copybooks. And a great deal 
of Pope’s moralising is of the same order. We do not want denunciations 
of misers. Nobody at the present day keeps gold in an old stocking. 
When we read the observation, 


*Tis strange the miser should his cares employ 
To gain the riches he can ne’er enjoy, 


we can only reply in the familiar French, connu! We knew that when 
we were in petticoats. In fact, we cannot place ourselves in the position 
of men at the time when modern society was definitely emerging from the 
feudal state, and everybody was sufficiently employed in gossiping about 
his neighbours. We are perplexed by the extreme interest with which 
they dwell upon the little series of obvious remarks which have been 
worked to death by later writers. Pope, for example, is still wondering 
over the first appearance of one of the most familiar of modern inven- 
tions. He exclaims, . 


Blest paper credit ! last and best supply ! 
That lends corruption lighter wings to fly ! 


He points out, with an odd superfluity of illustration, that bank-notes 
enable a man to be bribed much more easily than of old. There is no 
danger, he says, that a patriot will be exposed by a guinea dropping 
out of his pocket at the end of an interview with the minister; and he 
shows how awkward it would be if a statesman had to take his bribes in 
coin, and his servants should proclaim, 


Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil ; 
Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door ; 
A hundred oxen at your levees roar. 
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This, however, was natural enough when the South Sea scheme was for the 
first time illustrating the powers and the dangers of extended credit. To us, 
who are beginning to fit our experience of commercial panics into a scientific 
theory, the wonder expressed by Pope sounds like the exclamations of a savage 
over a Tower musket. And in the sphere of morals it is pretty much the 

same. All those reflections about the little obvious vanities and frivolities | 
of social science which supplied two generations of British essayists, from the 
Tatler to the Lounger, with an inexhaustible fund of mild satire, have lost 
their freshness. Our own modes of life have become so complex by com- 
parison, that we pass over these mere. elements to plunge at once into 
more refined speculations. A modern essayist starts where Addison or 
Johnson left off. He assumes that his readers know procrastination to be @ 
an evil, and tries to gain a little piquancy by paradoxically pointing 
out the objections to punctuality. Character, of course, becomes more 
complex, and requires more delicate modes of analysis. Compare, for 
example, the most delicate of Pope’s delineations with one of Mr. 
Browning's elaborate psychological studies. Remember how many pages 
of acute observation are required to set forth Bishop Blougram’s peculiar 
phase of worldliness, and then turn to Pope’s descriptions of Addison, or 
Wharton. Each of those descriptions is, indeed, a masterpiece in its 
way; the language is inimitably clear and pointed: but the leading 
thought is obvious, and leads to no intricate problems. Addison— 
assuming Pope’s Addison to be the real Addison—might be cold-blooded 
and jealous; but he had not worked out that elaborate machinery for ’ 
imposing upon himself and others which is required in a more critical age. 
He wore a mask, but a mask of simple construction ; not one of those 
complex contrivances of modern invention which are so like the real skin 
that it requires the acuteness and patience of a scientific observer to 
detect the difference and point out the nature of the deception. The 
moral difference between such an Addison and a Blougram is as great as 
the difference between an old stage-coach and a steam-engine, or between 
the bulls and bears which first received the name in Law’s time and 
their descendants on the New York Stock Exchange. 

If, therefore, Pope gains something in clearness and brilliancy by the 
comparative simplicity of his art, he loses by the extreme obviousness of 
its results. We cannot give him credit for being really moved by such 
platitudes. We have the same feeling as when a modern preacher em- 
ploys twenty minutes in proving that it is wrong to worship idols of wood 
and stone. But, unfortunately, there is a reason more peculiar to Pope 
which damps our sympathy still more decidedly. It cannot be fairly 
denied that all recent inquiries have gone to strengthen those suspicions 
of his honesty which were common even amongst his contemporaries. Mr. 
Elwin has been disgusted by the revelations of his hero’s baseness, till 
his indignation has become a painful burden to himself and his readers. 
Speaking bluntly, indeed, we admit that lying is a vice, and that Pope was 
in a small way one of the most consummate liars that ever lived. He 
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speaks, himself, of ‘‘ equivocating pretty genteelly’’ in regard to one of 
his peccadilloes. But Pope’s equivocation is, to the equivocation of 
ordinary men, what a tropical fern is to the stunted representatives of the 
same species in England. It grows until the fowls of the air can rest on 
its branches. His disposition, in short, amounts toa monomania. Thata 
man with intensely irritable nerves, and so fragile in constitution that his 
life might, without exaggeration, be called a “long disease,” should defend 
himself by the natural weapons of the weak, equivocation and subterfuge, 
when exposed to the brutal horseplay common in that day, is indeed not 
surprising. But Pope’s delight in artifice was something phenomenal. 
He could hardly “ drink tea without a stratagem,” or, as Lady Boling- 
broke put it, was a politician about cabbages and turnips ; and certainly 
he did not despise the arts known to politicians ona larger stage. Never, 
surely, did all the arts of the most skilful diplomacy give rise to a series 
of intrigues more complex than those which attended the publication of 
the ‘‘ P. T. Letters.” An ordinary man says that he is obliged to publish 
by request of friends, and we regard the transparent device as, at most, 
a venial offence. But in Pope’s hands this simple trick becomes a com- 
plex apparatus of plots within plots, which have only been unravelled by 
the persevering labours of most industrious literary detectives. The 
whole story is given for the first time at full length in Mr. Elwin’s edition 
of Pope, and the revelation borders upon the incredible. How Pope 
became for a time two men; how in one character he worked upon the 
wretched Curll through mysterious emissaries until the piratical bookseller 
undertook to publish the letters already privately printed by Pope himself; 
how Pope in his other character protested vehemently against the publica- 
tion and disavowed all complicity in the preparations; how he set the 
House of Lords in motion to suppress the edition; and how, mean- 
while, he took ingenious precautions to frustrate the interference which 
he provoked; how in the course of these manceuvres his genteel equivo- 
cation swélled into lying on the most stupendous scale—all this story, 
with its various ins and outs, may be now read by those who have the 
patience. 

The problem may be suggested to casuists how far the iniquity of a lie 
should be measured by its immediate purpose, or how far it is aggravated 
by the enormous mass of superincumbent falsehoods which it inevitably 
brings in its train. We cannot condemn very seriously the affected coy- 
ness which tries to conceal a desire for publication under an apparent 
yielding to extortion; but we must certainly admit that the stomach of 
any other human being of whom a record has been preserved would 
have revolted at the thought of wading through such a waste of mud to 
secure so paltry an end. Moreover, this is only one instance, and by no 
means the worst instance, of Pope’s regular practice in such matters. 
Almost every publication of his life was attended with some sort of 
mystification passing into downright falsehood, and, at times, injurious to 
the character of his dearest friends. Add to this all the cases in which 
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Pope attacked his enemies under feigned names and then disavowed his 
attacks ; the unfounded suspicions which led him to malign so pure a 
character as Addison ; and, worst of all, the fact—only too probable—of 
his extorting 1,000/. from the Duchess of Marlborough for the suppres- 
sion of a satirical passage. 

The insincerity which degraded Pope’s life detracts from our pleasure 
in his poetry. Take, for example, the Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot, which is 
amongst his most perfect works. Some of the boasts in it, as we shall 
presently remark, are apparently quite justified by the facts. But what 
are we to say to such a passage as this ?— 


I was not born for courts or great affairs ; 

I pay my debts, believe, and say my prayers ; 
Can sleep without a poem in my head, 

Nor know if Dennis be alive or dead. 


Admitting his independence, and not inquiring too closely into his 
prayers, can we forget that the gentleman who could sleep without a 
poem in his head called up a servant four times in one night of ‘‘ the 
dreadful winter of Forty” to supply him with paper, lest he should lose 
a thought? Or what is the value of a professed indifference to Dennis 
from the man distinguished beyond all other writers for the bitterness of 
his resentment against all small critics ; who disfigured his best poems 
by his petty vengeance for old attacks; and who could not refrain from 
sneering at poor Dennis, even in the Prologue which he condescended to 
write for the benefit of his dying antagonist ? 

“Thus we are always pursued, in reading Pope, by disagreeable mis- 
givings. We don’t know what comes from the heart, and what from the 
lips; when the real man is speaking, and when we are only listening to 
old commonplaces skilfully vamped. There is always, if we please, a 
bad interpretation to be placed upon his finest sentiments. His indigna- 
tion against the vicious is confused with his hatred of personal enemies ; 
he protests most loudly that he is honest when he is “‘ equivocating most 
genteelly ;’’ his independence may be called selfishness or avarice ; his 
toleration simple indifference; and even his affection for his friends a 
decorous picture which will never lead him to the slightest sacrifice of his 
own vanity or comfort. A critic of the highest order is provided with an 
Ithuriel spear, which discriminates the sham sentiments from the true. 
As a banker’s clerk can tell a bad coin by its ring on the counter, without 
need of a testing apparatus, the true critic can instinctively estimate the 
amount of bullion in Pope’s epigrammatic tinsel. But criticism of this 
kind, as Pope truly says, is as rare as poetical genius. Humbler writers 
must be content to take their weights and measures, or, in other words, 
to test their first impressions, by such external evidence as is available. 
They must proceed cautiously in these delicate matters, and instead of 
leaping to the truth by a rapid intuition, patiently inquire what light is 
thrown upon Pope’s sincerity by the recorded events of his life, and a 
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careful cross-examination of the various witnesses to his character. They 
must, indeed, keep in mind Mr. Ruskin’s excellent canon,—that good 
fruit, even in moralizing, can only be borne by a good tree. Where Pope 
has succeeded in casting into enduring form some valuable moral 
sentiment, we may therefore give him credit for having at least felt it 
sincerely. Ifhe did not always act upon it, the weakness is not peculiar 
to Pope. ‘Time, indeed, has partly done the work forus. In Pope, more 
than in almost any other writer, the grain has sifted itself from the 
chaff. The jewels have remained after the flimsy embroidery in which 
they were fixed has fallen into decay. Such a result was natural from 
his mode of composition. He caught at some inspiration of the moment ; 
he cast it roughly into form; brooded over it; retouched it again and 
again ; and when he had brought it to the very highest polish of which 
his art was capable, placed it in a pigeon-hole to be fitted, when the op- 
portunity offered, into an appropriate corner of his mosaic-work. We 
can see him at work, for example, in the passage about Addison and 
the celebrated concluding couplet. The epigrams in which his poetry 
abounds have obviously been composed in the same fashion; for that 
‘‘ masterpiece of man,” as South is made to call it in the Dunciad, is 
only produced in perfection when the labour which would have made an 
ode has been concentrated upon a couple of lines. There is a celebrated 
recipe for dressing a lark, if we remember rightly, in which the lark is 
placed inside a snipe, and the snipe in a woodcock, and so on till you 
come to a turkey, or, if procurable, to an ostrich ; then, the mass having 
been properly stewed, the superincumbent envelopes are all thrown away, 
and the essences of the whole are supposed to be embodied in the original 
nucleus. So the perfect epigram, at which Pope is constantly aiming, 
should be the quintessence ofa whole volume of reflection. Such literary 
cookery implies not only labour, but a certain vividness of thought 
and feeling. The poet must put his soul into the work as well as his 
artistic power. Thus, if we may take Pope’s most vigorous expressions 
as an indication of his strongest convictions, and check their conclusions 
by his personal history and by the general tendency of his writings, we 
might succeed in putting together something like a satisfactory statement 
of the moral system which he expressed forcibly because he believed in 
it sincerely. 

Without, however, following the proofs in detail, let us endeavour 
to give some statement of the result. What, in fact, did Pope learn by 
his study of man, such as it was ? What does he tell us about the character 
of human beings and their positions in the universe which is either 
original or marked by the freshness of independent thought ? Perhaps the 
most characteristic vein of reflection is that which is embodied in his 
greatest work, the Dunciad. There, at least, we have Pope speaking 
energetically and sincerely. He really detests, abjures, and abominates as 
impious and heretical, the worship of the great goddess Dulness, without 
a trace of mental reservation. His style bursts its usual fetters. We 
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have little of that rocking-horse versification which wearies our ears in 
such a couplet as this, for example :-— 


Of systems possible, if ’tis confest 
That wisdom infinite must form the best, 


where the second line exactly echoes the cadence of the first in tiresome 
monotony. The Juiciad often flows in a continuous stream of eloquence, 
instead of dribbling out in little jets of epigram. If there are fewer 
points, there are more frequent gushes of sustained rhetoric. Eyen when 
Pope condescends —and he condescends much too often—to pelt his 
antagonists with mere filth, he does it with a certain boisterous vigour. 
He laughs out. He catches something from his patron Swift when he 


Laughs and shakes in Rabelais’s easy chair. 


His lungs seem to be fuller and his voice to lose for the time its tricks 
of mincing affectation. Here, indeed, there can be no question of in- 
sincerity. Pope’s scorn of folly is to be condemned only so far as it 
was connected with too bitter a hatred of fools. He has suffered, as 
Swift foretold, by the insignificance of the enemies against whom he 
rages with superfluous vehemence. But for Pope, no one in this genera- 
tion would have heard of Arnall and Moore, and Breval and Bezaleel 
Morris, and fifty more ephemeral denizens of Grub Street. The fault is, 
indeed, inherent in the plan. It is in some degree creditable to Pope that 
his satire was on the whole justified, so far as it could be justified, by the cor- 
rectness of his judgment. The only great man whom he has seriously 
assaulted is Bentley; and to Pope, Bentley was of necessity not the 
greatest of classical critics, but the tasteless mutilator of Milton. The 
misfortune is that the more just his satire, the more perishable is its 
interest ; and if we regard the Dunciud simply as an assault upon the 
vermin who then infested literature, we must consider him as a man 
who should use a steam-hammer to crack a flea. Unluckily for ourselves, 
however, it cannot be admitted so easily thgt Curll and Dennis and the 
rest had a merely temporary interest. Regarded as types of literary 
nuisances— and Pope does not condescend in his poetry, though the 
want is partly supplied in the notes, to indulge in much personal detail 
—they may be said by cynics to have a more enduring vitality. Of course 
there is at the present day no such bookseller as Curll, living by piratical 
invasions of established rights, and pandering to the worst passions of 
ignorant readers ; no writer who could be fitly called, like Concanen, 


A cold, long-winded native of the deep, 
and fitly sentenced to dive where Fleet Ditch 
Rolls the large tribute of dead dogs to Thames ; 


and most certainly we must deny the present applicability of the note 
upon ‘‘ Magazines” compiled by Pope, or rather by Warburton, for the 
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episcopal bludgeon is perceptible in the prose description. They are 
not at present “the eruption of every miserable scribbler, the scum of 
every dirty newspaper, or fragments of fragments picked up from every 
dirty dunghill ... equally the disgrace of human wit, morality, decency, 
and common sense.” But if the translator of the Dunciad into modern 
phraseology would have some difficulty in finding a head for every cap, 
there are perhaps some satirical stings which have not quite lost their 
point. The legitimate drama, so theatrical critics tell us, has not quite 
shaken off the rivalry of sensational scenery and idiotic burlesque, though 
possibly we do not produce absurdities equal to that which, as Pope tells 
us, was actually introduced by Theobald, in which 

Hell rises, Heaven descents, and dance on earth 

Gods, imps, and monsters, music, rage, and mirth, 

A fire, a jig, a battle and a ball, 

Till one wide conflagration swallows all. 


There is still facetiousness which reminds us too forcibly that 


Gentle Dulness ever loves a joke, 


and even sermons, for which we may apologise on the ground that 


Dulness is sacred in a sound divine. 


Here and there, too, if we may trust certain stern reviewers, there are 
writers who have learnt the principle that 


Index learning turns no student pale, 
Yet holds the eel of Science by the tail. 


And the first four lines, at least, of the great prophecy at the conclusion 
of the third book is thought by the enemies of muscular Christianity to 
be possibly approaching its fulfilment : 

Proceed, great days ! till learning fly the shore, 

Till birch shall blush with noble blood no more, 

Till Thames see Eton’s sons for ever play, 

Till Westminster’s whole year be holiday, 

Till Isis’ elders reel, their pupils sport, 

And Alma Mater lies dissolved in Port ! 


No! So far as we can see, it is still true that 


Born a goddess, Dulness never dies. 


Men, we know it on high ‘authority, are still mostly fools. If Pope be 
in error, it is not sO much that his adversary is beneath him, but that 
she is unassailable by wit or poetry. Weapons of the most ethereal 
temper spend their keenness in vain against the “anarch old” whose 
power lies in utter insensibility. It is fighting with a mist, and firing 
cannon-balls into a mudheap. As well rave against the force of gravita- 
tion, or complain that our gross bodies must be nourished by solid food. 
VOL, XXVII.—No. 167. 29. 
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If, however, we should be rather grateful than otherwise to a man who 
is sanguine enough to believe that satire can be successful against stu- 
pidity, and that Grubstreet, if it cannot be exterminated, can at least 
be lashed into humility, we might perhaps complain that Pope has taken 
rather too limited a view of the subject. Dulness has other avatars 
besides the literary. In the last and finest book, Pope attempts to com- 
plete his plan by exhibiting the influence of dulness upon theology and 
science. The huge torpedo benumbs every faculty of the human mind, 
and paralyses all the Muses, except ‘‘mad Mathesis,” which, indeed, 
does not carry on so internecine a war with the general enemy. The 
design is commendable, and executed, so far as Pope was on a level with 
his task, with infinite spirit; but, however excellent the poetry, the 
logic is defective, and the description of the evil inadequate. Pope has 
but a vague conception of the mode in which dulness might become the 
leading force in politics, lower religion till it became a mere cloak 
for selfishness, and make learning nothing but laborious and pedantie 
trifling. Had his powers been equal to his goodwill, we might have 
had a satire far more elevated than anything which he has attempted; 
for a man must be indeed a dull student of history who does not recog- 
nise the vast influence of dulness-worship on the whole period which 
has intervened between Pope and ourselves. Nay, it may be feared that 
it will be yet some time before education bills and societies for the teach- 
ing of women will have begun to dissipate the evil. A modern satirist, 
were satire still alive, would find an ample occupation for his talents in 
a- worthy filling out of Pope’s incomplete sketch. But though I feel, 
I must endeavour to resist, the temptation of indicating some of the pro- 
bable objects of his antipathy. 

Pope’s gallant assault on the common enemy indicates, meanwhile, 
his characteristic attitude. Pope is the incarnation of the literary spirit. 
He is the most complete representative in our language of the intellectual 
instincts which find their natural expression in pure literature. The 
complete antithesis to that spirit is the evil principle which Pope attacks as 
dulness. This false goddess is the literary Ahriman ; and Pope’s natural an- 
tipathies, somewhat exaggerated by his personal passions and weaknesses 
to extravagant proportions, express themselves fully in his great mock-epic. 
His theory may be expressed in a parody of Nelson’s immortal advice to 
his midshipmen: ‘‘ Be an honest man and hate dulness as you do the 
devil.”” Dulness generates the asphyxiating atmosphere in which no true 
literature can thrive. It oppresses the lungs and irritates the nerves of men 
whose keen brilliant intellects mark them as the natural servants of 
literature. Seen from this point of view, there is an honourable com- 
pleteness in Pope’s career. Possibly a modern subject of literature may, 
without paradox, express a certain gratitude to Pope for a virtue which 
he would certainly be glad to imitate. Pope was the first man who made 
an independence by literature. First and last, he seems to have received 
over 8,000/. for his translation of Homer, a sum then amply sufficient 
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to enable him to live in comfort. No sum at all comparable to this was 
ever received by a poet or novelist until the era of Scott and Byron. 
Now, without challenging admiration for Pope on the simple ground that 
he made his fortune, it is impossible to exaggerate the importance of this 
feat at the time. A contemporary who, whatever his faults, was a still 
more brilliant example than Pope of the purely literary qualities, suggests 
a curious parallel. Voltaire, as he tells us, was so weary of the humilia- 
tions that dishonour letters, that to stay his disgust he resolved to make 
‘‘ what scoundrels call a great fortune.” Some of Voltaire’s means of 
reaching this end appear to have been more questionable than Pope's. 
But both of these men of genius early secured their independence by 
raising themselves permanently above the need of writing for money. 
The use, too, which Pope made of his fortune was thoroughly honourable. 
We scarcely give due credit, as a rule, to the man who has the rare 
merit of distinctly recognising his true vocation in life, and adhering to 
it with unflinching pertinacity. Probably the fact that such virtue 
generally brings a sufficient personal reward in this world seems to dis- 
pense with the necessity of additional praise. But call it a virtuous or 
merely a useful quality, we must at least admit that it is the necessary ground- 
work of a thoroughly satisfactory career. Pope, who, from his infancy had 


Lisped in numbers, for the numbers came, 


gained by his later numbers a secure position, and used his position to go on 
rhyming to the end of his life. He never failed to do his very best. He 
regarded the wealth which he had earned as a retainitg fee, not as a dis- 
charge from his duties. Comparing him with his contemporaries, we see how 
vast was the advantage. Elevated above Grubstreet, he had no tempta- 
tion to manufacture rubbish or descend to actual meanness like poor 
De Foe. Independent of patronage, he was not forced to become a 
‘“‘tame cat’’ in the house of a duchess, like his friend Gay. Standing 
apart from politics, he was free from those disappointed pangs which 
contributed to the embitterment of the later years of Swift, dying ‘like 
a poisoned rat in a hole;” he had not, like Bolingbroke, to affect a 
philosophical contempt for the game in which he could no longer take a 
part ; nor was he even, like Addison and Steele, induced to “give up to 
party what was meant for mankind.” He was not a better man than 
some of these, and certainly not better than Goldsmith and Johnson 
in the succeeding generation. Yet, when we think of the amount 
of good intellect that ran to waste in the purlieus of Grubstreet, or in 
hunting for pensions in ministerial ante-chambers, we feel a certain grati- 
tude to the one literary magnate of the century, whose devotion, it is 
true, had a very tangible reward, but whose devotion was yet continuous, 
and free from any distractions but those of a constitutional irritability. 
Nay, if we compare Pope to some of the later writers who have wrung 
still princelier rewards from fortune, the result is not unfavourable. If 
poor Scott had been as true to his calling, his life, so far superior to 
29—2 
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Pope’s in most other respects, would not have presented the melancholy 
contrast of genius running to waste in desperate attempts to win money 
at the cost of worthier fame. 

Pope’s merit, indeed, has been lowered on a ground which, to our 
thinking, is in his favour. As a Roman Catholic, and as the adherent of 
a defeated party, he had put himself out of the race for pecuniary reward. 
But then Pope’s loyal adherence to his friends, though, like all his virtues, 
subject to some deduction, is really a touching feature in his character. 
His Catholicism was of the most nominal kind. He adhered in name to 
a depressed church chiefly because he could not bear to give pain to the 
parents whom he loved with an exquisite tenderness. Granting that he 
would not have had much chance of winning tangible rewards by the base- 
ness of a desertion, he at least recognised his true position ; and instead of 
being soured by his exclusion from the general competition, or wasting 
his life in frivolous regrets, he preserved a spirit of tolerance and indepen- 
dence, and had a full right to the boasts in which he possibly indulged a 
little too freely :— 

Not Fortune’s worshipper, nor Fashion’s fool, 
Not Lucre’s madman, nor Ambition’s tool, 

Not proud, nor servile—be one poet’s praise 
That, if he pleased, he pleased by manly ways ; 
That flattery, even to kings, he held a shame, 
And thought a lie in prose or verse the same. 


Admitting that the last line suggests a slight qualm, the portrait sug- 
gested in the rest is about as faithful as one can expect a man to paint 
from himself. 

Is this guardian of virtue quite immaculate, and the morality which 
he preaches quite of the most elevated kind? We must admit, of course, 
that he does not sound the depths, or soar to the heights, in which men 
of loftier genius are at home. He is not a mystic, but a man of the 
world. He never, as we have already said, quits the sphere of ordinary 
and rather obvious maxims about the daily life of society, or quits it at 
his peril. His independence is not like Milton’s, that of an ancient 
prophet, consoling himself by celestial visions for a world given over to 
baseness and frivolity ; nor like Shelley’s, that of a vehement revolutionist, 
who has declared open war against the existing order; it is the indepen- 
dence of a modern gentleman, with a competent fortune, enjoying a time 
of political and religious calm. And therefore his morality is in the 
main the expression of the conclusions reached by supreme good sense, 
or, as he puts it, 

Good sense, which only is the gift of heaven, 
And though no science, fairly worth the seven. 


Good sense is one of the excellent qualities to which we are scarcely 
inclined to do justice at the present day; it is the guide of a time of 
equilibrium, stirred by no vehement gales of passions, and we lose sight 
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of it just when it might give us some useful advice. A man in a passion 
is never more irritated than when advised to be sensible; and at the 
present day we are permanently in a passion, and therefore apt to assert 
that, not only a moment, but as a general rule, men do well to be 
avery. Our art critics, for example, are never satisfied with their frame 
of mind till they have lashed themselves into a fit of rhetoric. Nothing 
more is wanted to explain why we are apt to be dissatisfied with Pope, 
both as a critic and a moralist. In both capacities, however, Pope is 
really admirable. Nobody, for example, has ridiculed more happily the 
absurdities of which we sometimes take him to be a representative. 
The recipe for making an epic poem is a perfect burlesque upon the 
pseudo-classicism of his time. He sees the absurdity of the contem- 
porary statues, whose grotesque medley of ancient and modern costume is 
recalled in the lines— 

That livelong wig, which Gorgon’s self might own, 

Eternal buckle takes in Parian stone. 


The painters and musicians come in for their share of ridicule, as in 
the description of Timon’s Chapel, where 
Light quirks of music, broken and uneven, 
Make the soul dance upon a jig to heaven ; 
On painted ceilings you devoutly stare, 
Where sprawl the saints of Verrio and Laguerre. 


Pope, again, was one of the first, by practice and precept, to break 
through the old formal school of gardening, in which 
No pleasing intricacies intervene, 
No artful wildness to perplex the scene ; 
Grove nods at grove, each alley has a brother, 
And half the platform just reflects the other. 


It would be impossible to hit off more ,happily the queer formality 
which annoys us, unless its quaintness makes us smile, in the days of good 
Queen Anne, when Cato still appeared with a 


Long wig, flowered gown, and lacquered chair. 


Pope’s literary criticism, too, though verging too often on the com- 
mon-place, is invariably sound as far as it goes. If, as was inevitable, he 
was blind to the merits of earlier schools of poetry, he was yet amongst 
the first writers who helped to establish the rightful supremacy of Shak- 
speare. But in what way does Pope apply his good sense to morality ? 
His favourite doctrine about human nature is expressed in the theory of 
the “ruling passion ”’ which is to be found in all men, and which, once 
known, enables us to unravel the secret of every character. As he says in 
the Hssay on Man— 


On life’s vast ocean diversely we sail, 
Reason the card, but passion is the gale, 
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Right reason, therefore, is the power which directs passions to the worthiest 
end; and its highest lesson is to enforce 


The truth (enough for man to know) 
Virtue alone is happiness below. 


The truth, though admirable, may be suspected of commonplace; and 
Pope does not lay down any propositions unfamiliar to other moralists, 
nor, it is to be feared, enforce them by preaching of more than usual 
effectiveness. His denunciations of avarice, of corruption, and of sensuality 
were probably of little more practical use than his denunciation of dul- 
ness. The “men not afraid of God” were hardly likely to be deterred 
from selling their votes to Walpole by fear of Pope’s satire. He might 


Goad the prelate slumbering in his stall 


sufficiently to produce the episcopal equivalent for bad language; but he 
would hardly interrupt his slumbers for many moments; and, on the 
whole, he might congratulate himself, without making many sacrifices in 
the good cause, on being animated by 


The strong antipathy of good to bad. 


Without exaggerating its importance, however, we may seek to define 
the precise point on which Pope’s morality differed from that of many 
other writers who have expressed their general approval of the Ten Com- 
mandments. A healthy strain of moral feeling is useful, though we cannot 
point to the individuals whom it has restrained from picking pockets. The 
defective side of the morality of good sense is, that it tends to degenerate 
into cynicism, either of the indolent variety which commended itself to 
Chesterfield, or of the more vehement sort, of which Swift’s writings are 
the most powerful embodiment. A shrewd man of the world, of placid 
temperament, accepts placidly the conclusion that as he can see through 
a good many people, virtue generally is a humbug. If he has grace 
enough left to be soured by such a conclusion, he raves at the universal 
corruption of mankind. Now Pope, notwithstanding his petty spite, and 
his sympathy with the bitterness of his friends, always shows a deep 
tenderness of nature which preserves him from sweeping cynicism. He 
really believes in human nature, and values life for the power of what 
Johnson calls reciprocation of benevolence. The beauty of his affection for 
his father and mother, and for his old nurse, breaks pleasantly through the 
artificial language of his letters, like a sweet spring in barren ground. 
When he touches upon the subject in his poetry, one seems to see tears 
in his eyes, and to hear his voice tremble. There is no more beautiful 
passage in his writings than the one in which he expresses the hope that 
he may be spared 

To rock the cradle of reposing age, 
With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 
Make languor smile, and smooth the bed of death ; 


Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 
And keep awhile one parent from the sky. 
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Here at least he is sincere beyond suspicion ; and we know from unim- 
peachable testimony that the sentiment so perfectly expressed was equally 
exemplified in his life. It sounds easy, but unfortunately the ease is not 
always proved in practice, for men of genius to be throughout their 
lives an unmixed comfort to their parents. It is unpleasant to remember 
that a man so accessible to tender emotions should jar upon us by his 
language about women generally. Byron countersigns the opinion of 
Bolingbroke that he knew the sex well ; but testimony of that kind hardly 
prepossesses us in his favour. In fact, the school of Bolingbroke and Swift, 
to say nothing of Wycherley, was hardly calculated to generate a chival- 
rous tone of feeling. His experience of Lady Mary gave additional 
bitterness to his sentiments. Pope, in short, did not love good women—~ 


Matter too soft a lasting mark to bear, 
And best distinguished as black, brown, or fair, 


as he impudently tells a lady—as a man of genius ought; and women 
have generally returned the dislike. Meanwhile the vein of benevolence 
shows itself unmistakably in Pope's language about his friends. Thackeray 
seizes upon this point of his character in his lectures on the English 
Humourists, and his powerful, if rather too favourable description, 
brings out forcibly the essential tenderness of the man, who, during the 
lucid intervals of his last illness, was ‘always saying something kindly 
of his present or absent friends.” No English poet has ever paid so 
many exquisitely turned compliments. Whenever he speaks of a friend 
he coins a proverb. Swift, Bolingbroke, Arbuthnot, Cobham, Lyttelton, 
and even Walpole have poetical medals stamped in their honour. 

If one could have a wish for the asking, one could scarcely ask for a more 
agreeable sensation than that of being titillated by a man of equal ingenuity 
in caressing one’s pet vanities. The art of administering such consolation 
is possessed only by men who unite deep tenderness to an exquisitely delicate 
intellect. ‘This vein of strong feeling sufficiently redeems Pope’s writings 
from the charge of a commonplace worldliness. Certainly he is not one 
of the ‘‘ genial” school, whose indiscriminate benevolence exudes over all 
that they touch. There is nothing mawkish in his philanthropy. Pope 
was, if anything, too good a hater; ‘‘ the portentous cub never forgives,” 
said Bentley; but kindliness is all the more impressive when not 
too widely diffused. Add to this his hearty contempt for pomposities, 
humbugs, and stupidities of all kinds, and above all the fine spirit of in- 
dependence, in which we have again the real man, and which expresses 
itself in such lines as these : 


Oh, let me live my own, and die so too! 

(To live and die is all I have to do) ; 

Maintain a poet’s dignity and ease, 

And see what friends and read what books I please. 


And we may admit that Pope, in spite of his wig and his stays, his vanities 
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and his affectations, was in his way as fair an embodiment as we would 
expect of that “‘ plain living and high thinking” of which Wordsworth 
regretted the disappearance. The little cripple, diseased in mind and 
body, spiteful and occasionally brutal, had in him the spirit of a man. 
The monarch of the literary world was far indeed from immaculate; but 
he was not without a dignity of his own. 

We come, however, to the great question, What had Pope to say upon 
the deepest subjects with which human beings can concern themselves ? 
The answer must be taken from the Essay on Man, sad the Essay must be 
acknowledged to have more conspicuous faults than any of Pope’s writings. 
The art of reasoning in verse is so difficult that we may doubt whether it 
is in any case legitimate, and must acknowledge that it has been never 
successfully practised by any English writer. Dryden's Religio Laici may 
be better reasoning, but it is worse poetry than Pope’s Essay. It is true, 
again, that Pope’s reasoning is intrinsically feeble. He was no meta- 
physician, and confined himself to putting together incoherent scraps of 
different systems. Some of his arguments strike us as simply childish, as, 
for example, the quibble derived from the Stoics, that 


The blest to-day is as completely so 
As who began a thousand years ago. 


Nobody, we may safely say, was ever much comforted by that reflection. 
Nor, though the celebrated argument about the scale of beings, which Pope 
but half understood, was once sanctioned by eminent names, do we derive 
any deep consolation from the argument that 


in the scale of reasoning life, ’tis plain, 
There must be somewhere such a rank as man, 


To say no more of these frigid conceits, as they now appear to us, Pope 
does not maintain the serious temper which befits a man pondering upon 
the deep mysteries of the universe. Religious meditation does not har- 
monise with epigrammatical satire. Admitting the value of the reflection 
that other beings besides man are fitting objects of the Divine benevolence, 
we are jarred by such a discord as this : 


While man exclaims, See all things for my use ! 
See man for mine ! replies a pampered goose. 


The Goose is appropriate enough in Charron or Montaigne, but should be 
kept out of poetry, Such a shock, too, follows when Pope talks about the 
superior beings who 


Showed a Newton as we show an ape, 


Did anybody again ever complain that he wanted “‘ the strength of bulls, 
the fur of bears’? Or could it be worth while to meet his complaints in a 
serious poem? Pope, in short, is not merely a bad reasoner, but he wants 
that deep moral earnestness“which gives a profound interest to Johnson’s 
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satires—the best productions of his school—and the deeply pathetic religious 
feeling of Cowper. 

Admitting all this, however, and more, the Hssay on Man still contains 
many passages which not only testify to the unequalled skill of this great 
artist in words, but which breathe a truly noble spirit. In the Essay, 
more than in any of his other writings, we have the difficulty of separating 
the solid bullion from the dross. Pope is here preeminently parasitical, 
and it is possible to trace to other writers, such as Montaigne, Pascal, 
Leibnitz, Shaftesbury, Locke, and Wollaston, as well as to the inspiration 
of Bolingbroke, nearly every argument which he employs. He unfortu- 
nately worked up the rubbish as well as the gems. When, therefore, Mr. 
Ruskin says that his ‘‘ theology was two centuries in advance of his time,”’ 
the phrase requires qualification. He was not really in advance of the 
best men of his own time ; but they, it is to be feared, were considerably 
in advance of the average opinion of our own. What may be said with 
more plausibility is, that whilst Pope frequently wastes his skill in gilding 
refuse, he is really most sensitive to the noblest sentiments of his contem- 
poraries, and that, when he has good materials to work upon, his verse 
glows with unusual fervour, often to sink with unpleasant rapidity into mere 
quibbling or epigrammatic pungency. The main doctrine which he enforces 
is, of course, one of his usual commonplaces. The statement that ‘‘ what- 
ever is, is right,” may be verbally admitted, and strained to different pur- 
poses by half a dozen differing schools. It may be alleged by the cynic, 
who regards virtue as an empty name; by the mystic, who is lapped in 
heavenly contemplation from the cares of this troublesome world; by 
the sceptic, whose whole wisdom is concentrated in the duty of sub- 
mitting to the inevitable; or by the man of reasonable piety, who, 
abandoning the attempt of solving inscrutable enigmas, is content to 
recognise in everything the hand of a Divine ordainer of all things. Pope, 
judging him by his most forcible passages, prefers to insist upon the 
inevitable ignorance of man in presence of the Infinite. 


’Tis but a part we see, and not the whole ; 


and any effort to pierce the impenetrable gloom can only end in disappoint- 
ment and discontent. 


In pride, in reasoning pride, our error lies. 


We think that we can judge the ways of the Almighty, and correct the 
errors of his work. We are as incapable of accounting for human wicked- 
ness as for plague, tempest, and earthquake. In each case our highest 
wisdom is an humble confession of ignorance ; or, as he puts it, 


In both, to reason right is to submit. 


This vein of thought might, perhaps, have conducted him to the scepticism 
of his master, Bolingbroke. He unluckily fills up the gaps of his logical 
edifice with the untempered mortar of obsolete metaphysics, long since 


become utterly uninteresting to all men. Admitting that he cannot 
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explain, he tries to manufacture sham explanations out of the ‘scale of 
beings,”’ and other scholastic rubbish. But, in a sense, too, the most 
reverent minds will agree most fully with Pope’s avowal of the limitation 
of human knowledge. He does not apply his scepticism or his humility 
to stimulate to vain repining against the fetters with which our minds are 
bound, or to angry denunciation, like that of Bolingbroke, of the solutions 
in which other souls have found a sufficient refuge. The perplexity in 
which he finds himself generates a spirit of resignation and tolerance. 


Hope humbly, then ; with trembling pinions soar; 
Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore. 


That is the pith of his teaching. All optimism is apt to be a little irritat- 
ing to men whose sympathies with human suffering are unusually strong : 
and the optimism of a man like Pope, vivacious rather than profound in 
his thoughts and his sympathies, annoys us at times by its calm com- 
placency. We cannot thrust aside so easily the thought of the heavy evils 
under which all creation groans. But we should wrong him by a failure 
to recognise the real benevolence of his sentiment. Perhaps he becomes 
too pantheistic for some tastes in the celebrated fragment—the whole 
poem is a conglomerate of slightly connected fragments—beginning, 


All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body Nature is, and God the soul. 


But, when we are outside the schools, we may admit that pantheism has 
its noble side, and that a disposition to recognise the Divine element in all 
nature is not a religious sentiment to be too severely condemned. Pope 
shows that disposition, not merely in set phrases, but in the general 
colouring of the poem. The tenderness, for example, with, which he 
always speaks of the brute creation is pleasant in a writer so little dis- 
tinguished as a rule by an interest in what we popularly call nature. The 
‘scale of being” argument may be illogical, but we pardon it when it is 
applied to strengthen our sympathies with our unfortunate dependents on 
the lower steps of the Jadder. The lamb who 


Licks the hand just raised to shed his blood 


is a second-hand lamb, and has, like so much of Pope’s writing, acquired 
a certain tinge of banality, which must limit quotation; and the same 
must be said of the poor Indian, who 


Thinks, admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog will bear him company. 


But the sentiment is as right as the language (in spite of its familiarity 
we can still recognise the fact) is exquisite. Tolerance of all forms of 
faith, from that of the poor Indian upwards, is so characteristic of Pope 
as to have offended some modern critics who might have known better, 
We may pick holes in the celebrated antithesis 
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For forms of government let fools contest : 
Whate’er is best administered is best ; 

For forms of faith let graceless zealct: fight, 
He can’t be wrong whose life is in the right. 


Certainly, they are not mathematically accurate formule ; but they are 
generous, if imperfect statements of great truths, and not unbecoming in 
the mouth of the man who, as the member of an unpopular sect, learnt to 
be cosmopolitan rather than bitter, and expressed his convictions in the 
well-known words addressed to Swift: ‘‘ I am ofthe religion of Erasmus, 
a Catholic ; so I live, so I shall die ; and hope one day to meet you, Bishop 
Atterbury, the younger Craggs, Dr. Garth, Dean Berkeley, and Mr. 
Hutchenson in heaven.” Who would wish to shorten the list? And 
the scheme of morality which Pope deduced for practical guidance in 
life is in harmony with the spirit which breathes in those words just 
quoted. A recent dispute in a court of justice shows that even our most 
cultivated men have forgotten Pope so far as to be ignorant of the source 
of the familiar words 


What can ennoble sots, or s!aves, or cowards ? 
Alas! not all the blood of all the Howards. 


It is therefore necessary to say explicitly that the poem where they occur, 
the fourth epistle of the Hssay on Man, not only contains half-a-dozen 
other phrases equally familiar—e.g., ‘‘ An honest man’s the noblest work of 
God;” “‘ Looks through nature up to nature’s God;” ‘‘From grave to 
gay, from lively to severe ’—but breathes throughout sentiments which it 
would be credulous to believe that any man could express so vigorously 
without feeling profoundly. Mr. Ruskin has quoted one couplet as giving 
‘‘the most complete, the most concise, and the most lofty expression of 
moral temper existing in English words ’— 


Never elated, while one man’s oppressed ; 
Never dejected, whilst another’s blessed. 


The passage in which they occur is worthy of this golden sentiment; and 
leads not unfitly to the conclusion and summary of the whole, that he who 
can recognise the beauty of virtue knows that 


Where Faith, Law, Morals, all began, 
All end—in love of God and love of man. 


I know but too well all that may be said against this view of Pope’s 
morality. He is, as Ste.-Beuve says, the easiest of all men to caricature ; 
and it is equally easy to throw cold water upon his morality. We may 
count up his affectations, ridicule his platitudes, make heavy deductions 
for his insincerity, denounce his too frequent indulgence in a certain love 
of dirt, which he shares with, and in which he is distanced by, Swift; and 
decline to believe in the virtue, or even in the love of virtue, of a man 
stained by so many vices and weaknesses. Yet I must decline to believe 
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that men can gather grapes off thorns, or figs off thistles, or noble expres- 
sions of moral truth from a corrupt heart thinly varnished by a coating 
of affectation. Turn it how we may, the thing is impossible. Pope was 
more than a mere literary artist, though he was an artist of unparalleled 
excellence in his own department. He was a man in whom there was the 
seed of many good thoughts, though choked in their development by the 
growth of innumerable weeds. And I will venture, in conclusion, to 
adduce one more proof of the justice of a lenient verdict. I have had 
already to quote many phrases familiar to everyone who is nurtured in 
the slightest degree with a knowledge of English literature; and yet have 
been haunted by a dim suspicion that some of my readers may have been 
surprised to recognise their author. Pope, we have seen, is recognised 
even by judges of the land only through the medium of Byron ; and there- 
fore the Universal Prayer may possibly be unfamiliar to some readers. If 
80, it will do them no harm to read over again a few of its verses. Per- 
haps, after that experience, they will admit that the little cripple of 
Twickenham, distorted as were his instincts after he had been stretched 
on the rack of this rough world, and ‘grievous as were his offences against the 
laws of decency and morality, had yet in him a noble strain of eloquence 
significant of deep religious sentiment. 
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Thoughts of an Outsider; the Public Schools uguin. 
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Some months ago * I ventured to make some remarks upon the public 
school scandals which were then entertaining students of newspaper liter- 
ature. I did not then, nor do I now, affect to enter into the rights and 
wrongs of the questions at issue. The omniscient persons who tell us 
day by day what we ought to think about all political and social questions 
excite my veneration far more than they encourage me to a vain rivalry. 
Far be it from me to place myself in the seat of judgment and distribute 
to governing bodies and schoolmasters their appropriate portions of praise 
and blame. Recognising my incapacity for such a task, I propose only 
to put into words a few reflections suggested by the very existence of the 
dispute. The Eton masters have been the unfortunate victims of the last 
controversy ; unfortunate, one may surely call them, whether their conduct 
has or has not been perfectly right and prudent. Indeed, there is one 
reflection which is forced upon an impartial person by all these discus- 
sions, which may be summed up in the enquiry, who would be a school- 
master? Is it possible to mention any class subject to such numerous 
and unceasing vexations? In most professions a successful man attains 
a position of comparative security, and earns at last the right to call 
himself his own master. A youthful barrister is more or less a slave to 
attorneys ; but once on the bench, he is treated with almost superstitious 
reverence ; and there are many humbler havens of comparative quiet into 
which he may drift from the troublesome storms of earlier life. The 
clergy, even the bishops, are not unfrequently abused; but they have 
good safe fortresses in their livings, protected by the sanctity of their 
calling, and environed by the zeal of at least their own party. Literature 
is sometimes said, in Scott’s words, to be a bad crutch ; but it has improved’ 
since his day, and has at least this merit, that a man may, if he pleases, 
conceal himself behind the shield of anonymity, and is therefore freer than 
most people from the wear and tear of perpetual responsibility. A school- 
master, on the other hand, is to the end of his days the slave of a numerous 
and most captious body of masters. He is said to be the ruler of a little 
kingdom, but he is responsible for his rule to others than his subjects. Ido 
not now speak of those mysterious powers, the governing bodies, who have 
lately been revealing themselves for our edification, but to the far more 
vexatious government of the British parent. He is the customer whose 
tastes the master is really bound to consult; the ubiquitous tyrant, who 





* See the Cornnitt Macazine for March, 1873, 
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will punish any oversight with the most rigid severity. A mere outsider 
cannot draw aside the veil, and knows not how often the parent appears 
in solid flesh and blood, and forces the unfortunate schoolmaster to 
explain why his son is not a model of propriety, intelligence, and gentle- 
manlike behaviour. I guess dimly at his character from the mode in 
which he relieves his feelings by vehement letters to the newspapers. From 
the correspondence which enlivened newspaper columns during the dull 
season, one could form some picture of the genuine parent. Obviously, 
Major Ponto is still alive. An ungrateful country has provided him with 
a miserable pittance, on which he finds it next door to impossible to 
discharge an Englishman’s second duty—that of keeping up appearances. 
He has, however, abundantly discharged the first duty, that, namely, of 
bringing into the world a sufficient stock of young Pontos to obviate any 
danger of the disappearance of the old name. Every one of his olive- 
branches is to be cultivated with all the regular appliances; he is to 
receive an education directed by the first scholars of the country, and 
depraved by no base reference to utilitarian ends; he is to be taught to 
eat, drink, dress, and behave himself like a gentleman, or, in other words, 
to live on the same scale as the son of a duke or a millionaire; he is, 
of course, to be trained in a love of sport and athletic exercise, and 
with all necessary means and appliances. If all this is not done for such 
a sum as a half-pay officer can conveniently afford, Major Ponto becomes 
furious, and writes indignant letters to the newspapers. He proves con- 
clusively that something ought to be done, though he is a little vague as 
to how or what. When an unfortunate schoolmaster complains that the 
cost of living is increased, he replies that that is the very reason why his 
pockets should be consulted. Meanwhile, if any attempt should be mado 
to give practical effect to these complaints, the schoolmaster knows per- 
fectly well that not a hair upon the head of the sacred institution can be 
touched without making the holy Henry turn in his grave, and evoking a 
perfect shower of indignant remonstrances from everybody who can boast 
of an education at our ancient seats of learning. Then there is a band of 
eager writers in the press ready to take up the cry which has been raised, 
.and to enjoy the rare sport of baiting a schoolmaster. The dignified gen- 
tleman is diverted from his task of inculcating a correct taste in classical 
composition, and has to try his skill at the rougher game of newspaper con- 
troversy. He is bullied by able editors, stung by clever contributors, and 
when turned out -in his cap and gown for public amusement, feels like the 
proverbial owl in daylight. And finally, when sufficient attention has 
been excited, the dignified committee, which calls itself a governing body, 
is slowly put in motion, and proceeds to vindicate its claims to respect. 
It has been partly composed of great personages, in the hope that it 
may be superior to petty interests and to popular clamour. Unluckily, 
great personages are apt to be at least as sensitive as their neighbours to 
attacks in the press; and all committees are very much inclined in 
ordinary times to follow the lead of the two or three most active or best- 
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informed men. It is well for the schoolmaster if such a body has not 
begun by meddling too much, and then been frightened by the noise 
which has been raised ; and if it does not accordingly resolve to escape 
from difficulty at the smallest sacrifice by making a scapegoat of the 
schoolmaster. In such a case it delivers itself of a good sounding rebuke, 
to show that it is really alive and useful, and then beats a hasty retreat 
into dignified obscurity without resolving upon any decided course. 

These annoyances, indeed, only occur at rare intervals. ‘Three of © 
our most distinguished schools have been affording sport for the Philistines 
during the past year ; but we may hope that this is the exceptional result 
of atransitional period. But then consider the permanent worries from 
which a schoolmaster can never really shake himself free. The very 
condition of his existence is that he is to be in a state of perpetual worry. 
Lunatic asylums, I imagine, are not filled so much by the victims of great 
passions and startling crises as by unfortunate beings whose nerves have 
been kept at a constant strain by the continuous impact of fretting respon- 
sibilities. The dropping of water hollows a stone. Now a schoolboy is 
an animal whose main object in life is to get into mischief; and every 
scrape which his fertile ingenuity suggests to him may possibly be the 
cause of petty vexation to his master. A schoolmaster with a large house 
is a man who can never call half-an-hour his own. He cannot calculate 
upon finishing a meal or reading a newspaper without danger of interrup- 
tion. Except in the holidays, which are not more than enough to give 
him a chance of recovering his strength, he is exposed to one incessant 
series of troublesome interruptions. If a boy has a pain in that vague 
but perverse organ, his ‘‘ inside”’ ; if he tumbles into a stream, or has a 
dispute with one of his fellows, or hurts himself at football, or runs into debt 
with a confectioner, or breaks windows, or gets into any of the thousand 
and one little troubles for which the schoolboy has a preternatural facility, 
he may be starting a series of annoyances which will worry the school- 
master’s life out of him. The parent will hold him responsible for any- 
thing that happens; and a temporary relaxation of watchfulness may be 
punished with tenfold severity. In short, the very theory of a school- 
master’s life is, that you catch the most cultivated scholar and gentleman 
whom you can get for the money, set him down to be worried by thirty or 
forty lads, each of whom is too troublesome to be managed at home, and 
require him by perpetual vigilance to keep them out of any serious mischief. 
We must add, too, that the more recognised part of a schoolmaster’s labour 
is a severe drudgery to all men who have not specially constituted minds. 
To be going over and over again the millhorse round of teaching; to be 
forcing an indefinite succession of thoughtless lads to do the very thing 
which, of all others, they most instinctively hate, namely, to imitate 
more or less accurately the process of thinking ; to explain the old diffi- 
culties, overcome the old reluctance, inflict the old punishments over and 
over again, must be so dismal a process that, but for the all-reconciling 
power of habit, one does not understand how any inducement can 
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persuade intelligent men to submit to the task, or how they can discharge 
it with unshattered nerves. In fact, the life is a wearing one; and if 
some men solve the difficulty by doing their work in a perfunctory 
and mechanical spirit, we feel a high respect, mingled with a certain 
curiosity, for the many men who discharge their duties admirably, and 
contrive, in one way or another, to keep the machinery working, and 
working with tolerable smoothness. 

One explanation is, of course, that there are some very real consola- 
tions to be set against these undeniable vexations. A master who does 
his duty thoroughly may flatter himself that he has done more good, 
counterbalanced by less evil, than he could have accomplished in almost 
any other station in life. The cultivation of the growing crop of humanity 
which is s6 soon to succeed to our place is certainly a worthy employ- 
ment of a man’s best energies. Some of us are often haunted in later 
life by a vague misgiving that, on the whole, the world could have got on 
just as well without us. We have simply been turning some little wheel 
in the great mechanism of society, which would have revolved just as 
steadily in obedience to the touch of any other hand. A schoolmaster 
who possesses the secret of really influencing his pupils’ minds may, at 
any rate, feel that his energies have not all run to waste. Indeed, his 
danger is, that the consciousness of wielding a power so mysterious and 
undefinable may be rather too intoxicating. 

We talk about the influence which is exerted by eminent men in later 
life. There are one or two preachers in a generation, whose personal idio- 
syncrasies influence the development of religious thought: there is here 
and there a statesman who has breathed new life into a nation; and a 
writer whose inspiration affects thousands outside the little sphere of his 
personal acquaintance. Upon such men is imposed a responsibility so 
heavy that it may well turn them giddy. Only by resolutely fixing their 
eyes on the end to be reached, instead of indulging in the luxurious con- 
seiousness of their power, can they escape the danger to their moral 
nature. They have daily to breathe an atmosphere laden with an incense 
too easily convertible into a subtle poison. But such men are the rare 
exceptions. Few of us can flatter ourselves that we are doing much more 
than imperfectly transmitting the influence generated at a few centres of 
thought. We are reflectors, not independent sources of light; and the 
element which we contribute is apt to be of the confusing or actually 
darkening variety. If any ordinary person thinks that he can exercise 
much influence over his kind, a walk along the Strand might, one would 
think, be sufficient to disenchant him. Let him stop in imagination the 
first thousand men whom he meets, and ask candidly how many of them 
can be considered as, even in an imperfect degree, conducting media to 
the impulses which he would transmit. Nine-tenths of them, at least, 
live in an intellectual sphere totally different from his own ; and one which 
he has some trouble in entering, even in imagination. The thoughts 
which are most familiar to him could only be partially interpreted to them 
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by laborious translation into a new tongue. Those which occupy their 
minds are to him profoundly uninteresting. To be able to communicate 
at all with the great majority of his countrymen, he would require not 
merely to make them listen, but to make them capable of listening. And 
even amongst that tenth part, which is more or less on his own level, what 
kind of hearing can he expect to gain? After twenty, the immense 
majority, even of intelligent men, become altogether absorbed in the grim 
work of paying their bills, and what mind they can spare for others either 
craves for mere amusement, or simply asks to have its own crude notions 
interpreted into rather more grammatical phraseology. The task of really 
influencing the adult human being, especially the adult male, and certainly 
the task of really getting him out of the ruts in which he habitually runs, 
is environed by so many difficulties that one rather wonders at the per- 
sistency with which it is attempted. The secret is, no doubt, that a great 
part of what is called influence is merely of that kind in which the 
professed shepherd guesses which way his flock is going, and then moves 
half a step inadvance. If he is rash enough to act on his own concep- 
tions, he very soon finds himself deserted by his followers. 

The schoolmaster, however, who has to do with a material still com- 
paratively pliable, may frequently stamp upon it something of his own 
character. The schoolboy has some docility, loyalty, and enthusiasm ; 
though, often enough, those qualities exist in a somewhat rudimentary 
state. He is capable of hero-worship; which his teacher, if happy 
enough to possess the true secret of his trade, can manage to direct 
towards a worthy object. Probably, indeed,”our ordinary language upon 
this subject rather tends to exaggerate the power which is actually exer- 
cised. A good many of the recent discussions about elementary education 
seem to rest upon an assumption that the boyish mind is a mere bit of 
blank paper, on which the master can write whatever pleases him. The 
extreme jealousy professed of the scholastic influence clearly overlooks the 
plain fact that after all school-life sums up in any case but a small frac- 
tion of the total influences which go to form a character. By far the 
most important part of our education, if something like a bull may be 
pardoned, is that which we bring into the world with us, and the next in 
importance is that which we have received by the time we have learnt to 
speak. The schoolmaster can, for the most part, only direct and regulate 
within very narrow limits the working of elements already wrought into 
the very fabric of our characters. When one looks back upon one’s 
childhood, and endeavours to trace out what were the really formative in- 
fluences, one will seldom, I fancy, turn to the lessons in Latin grammar, 
or to the sermons in the school chapel, nor even, though that is of far 
more importance, to the influence of one’s companions. The domestic 
influence, carefully as we endeavour to neutralize it by our system of 
public school education, still remains incomparably the most important. 
It traces the main lines which are merely filled up in detail by the com- 
bined action ofall the other forces. But, whatever deductions may be made, 
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a schoolmaster may still exert an amount of influence which is enough to 
satisfy any reasonable ambition. Tom Brown sees very little of Dr. 
Arnold ; it is only on rare and solemn occasions that the boy and the 
master impinge upon each other’s activities ; and the ordinary Tom Brown, 
at least, is conscious of the Dr. Arnold only as a vague impersonal agency, 
removed to an indefinite distance above all childish sympathy. A great 
part of the influence, in fact, is exerted in a merely negative direction, by 
the removal of vicious boys, and by various precautions against the temp- 
tations incident to schoolboy life. That negative operation of school 
discipline is, of course, of primary importance for the preservation of a 
healthy atmosphere. But there is also a positive, though frequently a 
more or less occult, mode of influence, in the magnetic power which a 
man of lofty character and strong intellect unconsciously exerts over the 
more generous and intelligent of his pupils. The sense that he is thus 
powerfully affecting the lads who are to be rulers, and the teachers of 
the next generation, should be the great consolation for a schoolmaster’s 
worries. No flattery, indeed, is more agreeable than the spontaneous 
tribute of devotion which an enthusiastic youth pays to the object of his 
sincere idolatry, before there can be any suspicion of calculating selfish- 
ness. If, like other flattery, it has its dangers, it may be rightfully accepted 
in moderation as sweetening an otherwise wearing and thankless toil. 

The whole secret, therefore, of making our schools worthy of their 
position is to get men capable of wielding this mysterious influence with 
due vigour and for noble ends. In schools, at least, there is some truth 
in the aphorism : 

Whate’er is best administered is best. 


With all the blundering stupidity of our old educational system, it was 
capable of turning out very excellent products when in the hands of good 
men; and if the character of the masters should once be lowered, no 
amount of scholarships to be won by competitive examinations, no im- 
proved teaching of science or of modern languages would save the schoo!s 
from hopeless degeneracy. The healthy influence of good masters is the 
salt of the system ; and the most vital condition of all reforms is that the 
profession should be made attractive to the very best men that can be 
procured. The profession is, indeed, daily becoming of more importance. 
One fact, not so generally noticed as it deserves, is significant of the 
change which is going on. A very few years ago the teaching of all classes 
was almost exclusively in the hands of the clergy; and I see that an 
ingenious Frenchman, with the national talent for generalisation, ascribes 
the merits of our public schools to the fact that they were in the hands 
of unmarried ecclesiastics. The statement about celibacy was of course 
a blunder, probably due to some vague reminiscence about fellows of 
colleges. The statement about the ecclesiastical character of the teaching 
is fast becoming equally inaccurate. At the universities within the last 
twenty years, the old system was still practically in full force. The 
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regular career was for a young man to take orders and serve as tutor 
until he succeeded to a college living. Cavillers might say that he thus 
began to teach before he knew anything, and became a country parson 
as soon as he had become disqualified for any but an academical life ; 
but at any rate the system was coherent. A man might prudently adopt 
teaching as a profession, because he might look forwards after a certain 
time to what was in effect a comfortable retiring pension. He was forced 
to remain unmarried for some years; but there was a permanent home in 
prospect, and abundant chance of reaching eminence in his profession. 
Owing to recent changes, avery large proportion of existing college tutors 
are laymen, and have no particular prospect when they become tired—as 
middle-aged men generally become tired—of the monotony of lecturing. 
The difficulty will no doubt be met by new distribution of the 
college revenues; but with that I have at present no concern, A 
similar change has taken place at the public schools. A very large 
number—I believe a large majority —of the junior masters are now 
laymen; and whether the change be for good or for evil, it in fact 
amounts to this, that teaching is now beginning to be recognised as a 
distinct profession. If so, it should have its prizes like other professions, 
and be supported by a proper system of appointment and promotion. 
Unluckily, the change has closed many of the old avenues to permanent 
success. The schoolmaster of the last generation might very likely 
receive a living from the gratitude of pupils; he might look forwards to 
one of the headmasterships, which were the great prizes in his own line 
of life ; and possibly in the dim distance there might be revealed to him 
a seat on the episcopal bench. Many of the old race of schoolmasters 
climbed by such means to the highest pinnacles of success, as that word 
is generally understood amongst the professional classes. But a lay 
schoolmaster has effectually put himself out of the road to any other 
kind of reward ; the headmasterships are practically (I know not whether 
legally) confined to clergymen, and of course a living is out of the 
question. He is no more likely to be a bishop than a judge. All that 
he can expect is to save a moderate sum from his income, or to receive 
a retiring pension at the end of long and obscure labours. Without at- 
tempting to enquire into the propriety of dissolving the connection 
between the characters of a schoolmaster and a clergyman, the immediate 
result of the change upon the profession is obviously disadvantageous. 
The very fact that it has become a distinct profession has limited the 
number of attainable prizes. The consequence is that whilst many men 
have a natural zeal for teaching, and consider themselves to be amply 
repaid by the consciousness of the good they have done, there are natu- 
rally many more men made of common flesh and blood who are apt to 
grow discontented. A young man who has just distinguished himself 
at the university is tempted by a career which offers him an immediate 
competence, instead of exacting a long additional training, to be followed 
by a doubtful struggle for clients or patients. But having once placed 
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himself irretrievably in the path, he gradually finds that it leads to no 
very encouraging result, and that, unless he can make a profit out of his 
pupils, he may be turned loose at the end of a hard-working life with no 
particular reward for his labours. We may hope that, even in such a 
case, he will not often cut his wife’s throat, or take any other criminal 
means of protesting against the social order in general; but certainly it 
will not be surprising if he becomes to some extent a disappointed man. 
One other evil which besets the profession seems to be suggested by 
some recent events. A man who has done his duty so as to excite the 
general approbation of all competent witnesses may, it seems, be turned off 
at a moment’s notice, like a housemaid who has had words with the cook. 
His place will be filled, if it requires to be filled, by a nominee of the 
head-master, who is not bound to give notice to possible competitors, 
or to assign any reasons for his choice, and who, in short, is in no sense 
responsible, except in so far as he is interested in the general welfare of 
the school. The problem of so arranging a system of selection, that the 
best places may be rewards to the most deserving men, and of granting 
a tenure of office which shall be sufficiently secure without retaining in- 
competent performers, is doubtless a very difficult one ; but we may venture 
to doubt whether the present system, which seems to make every head- 
master absolute and irresponsible, except so far as he is occasionally 
worried by governing bodies, can approach to ideal perfection. Cer- 
tainly it seems to make the position of a subordinate master, already 
liable to sufficient annoyances, still more precarious and unsatisfactory. 
To every evil there is, doubtless, an appropriate remedy to those who 
will seek for it; and it is not for any outsider to lay down schemes of 
organization which would require minute local knowledge and careful 
comparison of facts. Ihave merely noticed the discouragements of the 
existing race of schoolmasters as bearing upon the recent edifying discus- 
sions. No profession can be in a satisfactory state when undue demands 
upon the zeal of its members are a normal part of the system. We want 
men of high character, of the highest educational polish, and possessed 
as often as possible of that rare and nameless quality—the genuine quality 
of which the spurious imitation is called ‘‘ tact ’’—which enables a man 
to exert a delicate and intangible influence over unruly boys without 
undue espionage. The profession which undertakes to discharge these 
vitally important functions is daily gaining more importance, and yet has 
not undergone any corresponding improvement in its organization. On 
the contrary, it would seem that the inducements to become a master in 
one of our great schools are less than they were a short time ago. The 
assistant master has less chance of winning great prizes; he has no 
security that good service will lead to promotion ; and he is liable to be 
worried, not only by the irrepressible parent, but by governing bodies, 
head-masters, and the daily press. At the best of times a master has 
often to lead a dog’s life; but even a dog should not be unnecessarily 
kicked, cuffed, and kepton short commons. ‘‘ Well,” the public replies to 
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all remonstrances, ‘‘ you charge a good price and ought to make a good 
profit ;’’ and hereupon springs up a discussion as to the justice of the 
charges which the unfortunate master makes for the keep of his pupils. 
We are in a bad temper just now. The price of coals is enough to dis- 
tract every well-regulated mind. Weekly bills have become an annoyance 
in every middle-class household. We see very little chance of bullying 
our coal-merchant, and even co-operative stores searcely enable us to 
make head against grocers, butchers, bakers, milliners, and tailors. The 
schoolmaster, however, professes to be a gentleman, and therefore there 
is some chance of, at least, hurting his feelings. If he declares that he 
can’t make his house pay on the old terms, we can always tell him of 
some Dotheboys’ Hall, where body and soul are kept together on much 
more reasonable terms. Whether the figures be right or wrong is a 
delicate question, into which I do not propose to enter. I would as soon 
listen to a discussion on the Bank Charter Act in a meeting of the Social 
Science Association—I can imagine no stronger expression of reluctance— 
as work my way through the necessary maze of figures. But, at least, 
the discussion is a lamentable one. There is a very large portion of 
mankind which finds a gloomy pleasure in always meditating on the fact 
that it is being done. Unfortunately a propensity to delight in this topic 
is not confined to the adult portion of mankind. All human beings from 
the earliest ages are apt to suspect all who come in contact with them of 
attempts at overreaching ; and of all subjects, that in which they take the 
liveliest interest is that which concerns their stomachs. There is pro- 
bably no club in the metropolis, no regimental mess, and no college hall, 
where there is not festering some immemorial grievance connected with 
the supply of victuals. It is a fixed idea with a large proportion of man- 
kind, and perhaps there is in it some rough justice, that they are being 
in some way defrauded in regard to their meat and drink. That such 
discussions, however, should turn up in regard to our schools is peculiarly 
unlucky. There are plenty of boys of the inferior variety who will be 
only too glad to assume a premature censorship of the table; who will 
look closely at the dimensions of pats of butter, mutter dark suspicions 
as to a possible watering of their beer, and doubt whether their meat 
would reach the proper weight in the scales. In short, the essence of 
the public school system is that the boys should be encouraged to regard 
their masters as gentlemen, wholly beyond the reach of any suspicion of 
a sordid desire for gain. The direct tendency of such discussions as 
those to which we have been invited is to encourage the boys to regard 
their masters as avaricious tradesmen, seeking to make an unjust profit 
out of perquisites and cheeseparings. Probably the masters are them- 
selves chiefly responsible for the turn given to the discussion ; but who- 
ever is to blame, the turn was certainly the worst that could be taken. 
One may venture a guess that if the masters had been able simply to 
raise their terms without provoking subsidiary discussions with the 
governing body, the parents would have taken the change as an 
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inevitable evil, and only grumbled at the rise of prices as one may at 
times grumble at the rise of the tide. It is only a result of the general 
perverseness of the whole system of things, and to be explained when we 
can account for the origin of evil. Ido not imagine that schoolmasters 
would be making their fortunes with scandalous rapidity even if the 
change had been made; and considering that the prices have remained 
unaltered since the Peninsular War, it is not amazing that some change 
should seem to them desirable. 

The controversy, however, having once been set up, an obvious reply 
is made, which deserves a moment’s notice. Why, it is asked, should 
the masters be liable to such an attack at all? Is it not the radical 
remedy to remove them from a position so open to abuse? If they 
choose to combine the characters of innkeepers and schoolmasters, they 
must expect, like other innkeepers, to have their bills rigorously examined. 
Let them confine themselves to their proper duties of teaching Latin and 
Greek, and they will be free from all this unpleasant and degrading re- 
sponsibility. The proposal has the advantage of summarily cutting a 
difficult knot; and there is obviously much to be said for it. If we were 
devising public schools for the first time, it may very well be doubted 
whether we should ever have hit upon the boarding-house system. But 
we may go further, and ask whether, under those circumstances, we should 
ever have hit upon anything remotely resembling the public schools at all. 
Would it commend itself to an ordinary mind that a boy should be sepa- 
rated from his family and pitched at random into a mob of his fellows 
with so little supervision as is even attempted to be exercised under 
our school-system ? Would not any unprejudiced person prophesy that 
such a plan would generate precisely those evils which we undoubtedly 
find to exist in some measure: that boys would grow up rough, brutal, 
and half-taught ; that their ideal of excellence would include only those 
semi-barbarous notions which are realised in a captain of the boats; and 
that they would suffer from the loss of those home influences which after all, 
and under any system, constitute the most essential part of any man’s 
education ? The levity with which many parents regard the loosening of 
the family tie, and think it an unmixed advantage that a boy should learn 
to shift for himself, or, in other words, to be separated by a wide breach of 
sympathy from his nearest relations, is, I confess, rather surprising to me. 
But if the system has not produced the evils that might naturally be 
anticipated in an aggravated form, undoubtedly the saving power has been 
the influence of the better masters. Some sort of substitute for the 
family influences is provided by a master of high character. Indirect 
and imperceptible as are the means by which he works upon the youthful 
mind, there is undoubtedly a kind of spiritual magnetism, which is of 
not the less value because you cannot exactly trace out the, mode of 
operation. By‘unavowed and unostentatious methods, a judicious master can 
maintain a healthy condition of the moral atmosphere ; and even a boy who 
has scarcely come into conscious relations with him may have caught from 
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him an ennobling contagion. Strike at that, and you injure the vital 
principle of the system. And this is precisely the danger which the 
proposal of destroying the present relation of boys and masters 
seems to overlook. Because the relation is liable to abuse, you would 
destroy it altogether. If a master is not a gentleman in spirit, awk- 
ward consequences may arise ; and therefore you refuse to give him the 
confidence which a gentleman may fairly challenge. The obvious re- 
flection is, that if masters cannot receive that amount of trust, the whole 
system, of which their high character is the foundation, must be rotten 
throughout. It should be destroyed, not reformed. Of course it would 
be easy enough to induce masters to give up the vexatious duty of 
superintending a household, for the incessant worry of which any profit 
that they can reasonably be supposed to make is no excessive compen- 
sation. You may limit their relations to their pupils entirely to school- 
hours, and make them mere crammers, preparing the raw material of the 
childish intellect to be tested by competitive examiners. That is a much 
easier duty to discharge than that which actually devolves upon them ; and 
doubtless, for a moderate salary, most men would be glad enough to act 
simply as intellectual polishers, without attempting to exert any deeper 
influence upon the minds and morals of their youths. But then a public 
school minus the influence of the masters—a school in which the rough 
schoolboy was trusted entirely to his own instincts, hampered by the 
feeble government of dames and matrons—would certainly lose the 
characteristic merits of the existing bodies, and probably develope their 
characteristic defects on a scale hitherto unprecedented. 

The true moral, in short, of the recent discussions seems to be of a 
different kind. That schoolboys should lead less luxurious lives than 
they do at present is, I doubt not, highly desirable; only I am rather 
afraid that an effective reform will have to begin at home, and that the 
schools to which any class sends its sons will be pretty certain to reflect 
the standard of living popular with the class itself. The further conclu- 
sion that schoolmasters should not be exposed to such insinuations as 
have recently been common may also be valid, and perhaps some minor 
changes in the mode of charging may be desirable. But the conclusion 
that they should be relieved from the most important branch of their 
duty because it is liable to some abuse, seems to be an example of that 
mode of reforming by destroying good and bad together which is a 
good deal more popular than could be wished. The moral which I have 
endeavoured to suggest seems to me to be sounder, if not so easy of 
application. Briefly stated, itis that the increased importance of the pro- 
fession of teaching should lead to corresponding reforms in the status of 
the schoolmaster. They will in any case be exposed to many vexations ; 
and to make their position secure, honourable, and in every way caleu- 
lated to attract the best men that can be obtained, seems to be the policy 
dictated by circumstances. To attempt to point out the precise measures 
which would be necessary would be altogether beyond the proper province 
of an outsider. 
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Message. 


Grey Ska, that ripplest towards yon Kentish cliff! 
I have a message for thee, ere we part: 

Sitting off shore within this little skiff, 
I trust thee with the secret of my heart. 


Crowding all sail, a gallant ship glides past; 
O! that I walked her deck, and O! that she 

Might still steer southwards, bringing me at last 
Unto the land-locked Mediterranean Sea. 


For there, along the Algiers coast, floats fair 
A little vessel, with a freight above 

The treasures of these fleets: the gentle air 
That fans the sails is breathed by her I love. 


Her pleasure-yacht glides on from bay to bay, 
Bearing her farther from me; but still thou, 
O Sea! art with her always on her way, 


Beside her, as thou art beside me now. 


A thousand miles thy waves have parted us! 
Yet, since they roll the same from me to her, 
I love to think thou dost unite us thus; 
And now, I charge thee, be my messenger. 


Choose some sweet night-hour, when the stars are bright 
Above her head, when all thy waters round 

Are tuned and touched with music and with light,— 
Then be thy charm upon her spirit bound: 
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Then take her being in a tender thrall ; 
And when she, sighing, yields to its control, 
Do thou her lover to her thoughts recall : 


Speak for me to her gracious, gentle soul! 


Intrude not on one bright day’s happiness ; 
Sometimes at eve approach her lonely hour, 
Venturing her bosom softly to oppress 


With feelings whereof mine now owns the power. 


The yearning for the One beloved and far, 
The confident hope of joy which comes not yet; 
Yes! set thy dark wave with a quiet star 


Of hope—that we may meet as we have met. 


Tell her my heart with loss of her can know 
No loss of love; that absence changes me 
Less than the storms and tides which come and go 


Alter the deep and everlasting sea! 


RAMSGATE, 
September, 1873. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


CLAUDIA AT HoME. 


ELDA?” at last asked 
_ Aaron in a hoarse whis- 
} per, as he wiped his 
|| brow with his sleeve. 
‘This is a bad job,” 
he whined. ‘ How was 
I to know she'd go down 
with a tap that wouldn’t 
have killed a fly? Can’t 
you say something? 
Don’t sit there staring 
at me. She's dead, 
poor dear Mag; I loved 
her dearly. Who could 
have told ? I’ve beaten 
her with just such a bar 
twenty times; and to 
think a touch would 
have killed her! You'll 
not say a word, my girl ? 
No, I don’t mean to me 
—to them? They— 
they’d hang me as soon 
= as look at me.” 
NSS RAS SS She laid down the 
ESS se corpse which she had 
held up in her strong arms long after life had flown. Every nerve in 
her body was quivering with excitement, rather than with horror, but she 
looked up at him steadily without rising from her knees. 

“Aaron, you meant to kill her. I saw you creep along the wall and 
bring down your bar like I’ve seen butchers fell oxen. I am glad they 
can hang you; and if I live, they shall.” 

“ Then ” He looked waveringly at the bar. 

‘You are a coward. You dare not strike me.” 
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“ Strike you? Never, never. What made you think of such a thing ? 
Havn’t I been a father to you? Havn’t I brought you up when that— 
when she—let you go all adrift on the road?” 

‘‘ Look here, Aaron, I hate you with all my soul. Iscorn you too; for 
you are a coward: and yet you dare tell your lies to me. By the woman ~ 
that lies there, who said she loved me, you shall be hanged, unless ——” 

“Unless? I'd do anything for you. I’ll——” 

‘¢ Only tell me no more lies.’’ Sylvia would have thought nothing of 
parleying with a murderer; nor did Zelda. ‘‘I have you under my 
hand, Aaron, as sure as you had her, nor will I go till I know what I 
came to know.” She shuddered still at the sight of the corpse; but it 
was death, not murder, that filled her with awe, and with neither terror 
nor abhorrence. She ought to have been paralyzed or frenzied : but none 
of the circumstances that made death horrible were appreciable by one 
who had been nursed in the cradle of ignorance and crime. Aaron re- 
covered courage—if such a word can be used of a man with whom a 
simple dread of hanging stood for remorse and for every kind of fear. 
‘*My name is Alice Maynard. Why am I called Zelda? Who is She?” 

“Twill make a clean breast of it; I will, on my soul.” He wiped his 
forehead again. ‘It was all for your sake I hit her; it was, on my soul. 
So you know who you are, do you? Sodid she. And why did I take 
you? Why, just because, because, because we had a quarrel. You are 
Miss Maynard, sure enough: and so ——”’ 

‘* Aaron, you are going to tell me lies.” 

“No, on my soul. That wasn’t what I wanted to say though. This 
is the whole truth, if you will have it: lava miro soloholomus opre leste— 
I take my oath on it.”’ 

“,.. . And my brother?’ He had told her what the reader has 
doubtless guessed—the truth, as he believed. 

‘‘ How should I know? He's dead too for what I care. But what 
the old Barengro told me just put me on the road. I made a trip to the 
place on purpose, and heard of a young chabo they'd picked up and put 
in the workhouse—which it might or it mightn’t be him.” 

*‘ Didn’t you ask his name ?” 

“‘They didn’t call him after his father; how should they? Who 
eared about the brat’s name? I only wanted to havea rod over—her—for 
God's sake, Zelda, do put something over her eyes! Id give just any- 
thing for a glass of brandy. »The fools of Gorgios called him Harold 
Vaughan. And that’s the truth, and the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ; it’s tachipen and sor tachipen, ferin man modevol—so help me !” 

Harold Vaughar—Lord Lisburn’s workhouse boy—the evidence was 
more than enough for more exigent logicians than she. Was it this, 
then, that had filled her heart with Harold Vaughan ? Was she, in truth, 
of his very blood and he of hers? In spite of all things, though under- 
ground with a corpse and a murderer, she felt her heart spring up with 


what was almost joy. 
30—2 
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In the meantime, while the late beggar-girl was throwing away her 
hundreds, and the pauper of the Old Wharf-side was preparing to give up 
her thousands, the ex-heiress, Claudia Brandt, was painfully toiling neither 
for greed nor for love, but for the commonest daily needs. Her own 
two hands were her only friends: not even her father could be reckoned 
her friend any more. All he could do was to sink and die before 
her eyes. She had a bitter struggle with herself when, after leaving 
Zelda, she returned to what she called her home. There was no doubt 
but that she, for her father’s sake more than her own, was in the direst 
need of the five-and-twenty pounds that had dropped down upon her 
like a godsend, but had turned out to be linked with such barbarous 
conditions that to take it would at the best be nothing less than an almost 
impossible self-degradation. She, in her inexperience of men, found 
no reason to distrust Carol’s random talk, from which she had learned 
that Harold Vaughan was prosperous and flourishing: and how could 
she, even to save herself from the poorhouse, accept pay from one who 
could be to him but one thing? To save herself—yes, that might be 
nothing, but what right had she to recoil even from self-degradation when 
her father’s life, perhaps, was in one scale, and nothing but her own self- 
respect on the other ? 

Unhappily, not only was her landscape still unsold, but her father was 
more unwell that evening than he had ever been before. She looked from 
him to her sketch of Zelda and back from her sketch of Zelda to him. 
Perhaps he was dying simply because his daughter, for the sake of selfish 
séntiment, refused to shut her eyes and paint a woman’s head for five-and- 
twenty guineas. She could bear the self-accusation no longer, and though 
every word she wrote was wrung like gall from what she chose to call her 
rebellious pride, she wrote to Zelda the only words she could find in her 
heart to say. She felt that she was making herself look unutterably 
mean and shamefully sordid in the eyes of a woman who, had it not been 
for desperate need, she would have scorned to touch with the end of a 
glove’s finger: she, though unexalted by any exceptional emotion or any 
strivings after the unintelligible, or any of the shadowy robes of dream- 
land, was in truth executing the most real, the hardest, the bitterest self- 
sacrifice of all, for it was one of her whole nature, though it could leave no 
outward signs. A much larger or a much smaller nature might have 
swallowed the pill, and thought nothing of it: but Claudia was not one 
of those who pretended to be above the world and its hard and fast dis- 
tinctions between right and wrong. 

Her letter was simply a request that Mademoiselle Leczinska would 
appoint the next sitting, and a statement that her father’s health, as it 
required constant watchfulness, would oblige her to receive her sitters in 
her own studio. Under no circumstances could she run the risk of 
meeting Harold Vaughan. 

Having written and sent her note, and having seen that her father 
was as comfortable for the night as might be, she set to work. She 
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placed her first sketch before her, and forced her memory to travel 
over evory line, so that in order to produce a perfect likeness of her 
enemy she might leave no stone unturned. Her study was no mere 
exercise in castle-building, no mere excuse for the idle indulgence of 
jealous dreams. She put all her heart and mind into her detestable 
work, as fully as she had tried to put it into her plain sewing. But 
still the effort cost her many a bitter pang. She was compelled every 
moment to fortify herself with the thought that it was for her father’s 
sake, for she was a hundred times tempted to throw the sketch into 
the flickering fire. She was unable to comfort herself with the 
resolution that as soon as she could sell her landscape the actress, 
or some charity, should be repaid every farthing of the five-and-twenty 
pounds. But as she looked, and as she drew upon her memory, 
her interest could not fail to grow. Hatred among women by no 
means blinds them to one another’s charms, and Zelda’s were only too 
numerous in a painter’s eyes. Claudia was large and fair, and by the 
sympathy of contrast she thought she could understand why Harold 
Vaughan should have been enslaved, so far as mere personal beauty was 
concerned, and, as a woman, rated far too highly the influence of mere 
personal beauty upon men. There was something a little gratifying even in 
the thought that her former lover had left her for some one so entirely oppo- 
site to herself. If he had been faithless to her for the sake of some sister 
blonde, she would have been unable to find half the unwilling excuse for 
him that in spite of herself she drew from the coal-black hair and bright 
brown eyes. She could not let her whole soul break out over her task— 
it was not in her nature—or she would have cried out against her fate in 
tones to which the passionate impulses of Zelda would have been but 
whispers. Had she not deliberately and with all her strength, not, 
indeed, with many words, but with all her heart, freely given her life into 
the hands of this man, and could such a gift ever be recalled ? 

No—she must be nothing more than a daughter now, until her 
father died, and then she thought herself capable of burying herself in 
her work, like the great artists she had read of, and of forgetting that 
there was any difference between men and women. And thus she spent 
the night ever her sketch, trying to work out its best treatment, until her 
brain was tired. Imagination was not her forte; but she had enough to 
feel that no servile copying would serve her here. She left off weary, 
and with a feeling of despondency that forewarned her she should fail— 
that to paint Zelda was for stronger hands than hers. Any of the great 
painters whose success she envied would have smiled at the pains she 
took to do more than her very utmost for her fee. But she was doing 
more than merely earning a fee—having once brought herself to the tack, 
it became no longer a task, but the burden of the conscience of a martyr. 

She was no heaven-born genius: she had to trust to labour, and never 
thought of deliberately closing her eyes. They had to close of themselves 
before she rested them. In after times it seemed a miracle to herself how 
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she contrived to crush into one day and every day the functions of nurse, 
bedside physician, housekeeper, and bread-winner, without ceasing to be 
an artist so far as her nature allowed. No wonder that her unchanging 
fidelity of heart became dull and chronic instead of acute and passionate. 
It needed her interview with Zelda to fan into passing activity the embers of 
her love ; but they had never ceased to glow underneath the crust of her all- 
absorbing duties. Her lot was far harder than her rival’s in that while 
Zelda loved one of whom she believed herself to be unworthy, Claudia, 
against her will, was compelled by her nature, of which thoroughness and 
faithfulness were the very essence, to love one whom she believed to be 
unworthy of her. There was simply no limit to the contrasts between 
the two. Zelda's life, indeed, was without wholesome sunshine, but it 
was lighted up by a hundred false glares that did duty for the sun—she 
had hopes, dreams, her nightly stage excitement, whims to gratify and the 
means of gratifying them all. Not even the dullest rushlight lighted up the 
plodding twilight of Claudia’s nights and days. But there was yet another 
contrast—while Zelda would have been driven by Claudia’s life into 
madness or suicide, Claudia consciously called all her strength together 
and patiently toiled on. With her, labour took the place of hope, and 
patience of self-will. 

At the end of a very few days, however, she was to find something, 
though of no more consequence than Denis Carol. On the fourth morning 
her self-constituted agent and patron came quietly into her room, with a 
strangely gloomy look upon his brow. He was smoking, not in his usual 
matter-of-fact fashion, but in such a hard and pre-occupied manner that 
he forgot his politeness, and did not, as before, leave his pipe on the land- 
ing, outside the door. More strange than all, it was a full minute before 
he uttered a word. She was glad to see him, however—he had meant 
to be kind in his own way, and she was reduced to feeling intensely 
grateful for the most barren of good intentions. 

‘‘ So you're not painting Miss Leczinska after all, I find?” he asked 
abruptly. 

‘‘No; she doesn’t seem to care to goon. Nor do I either, for that 
matter. I don’t like her.” 

“‘ Well—no—she’s not a woman’s woman. But you mustn’t be too 
independent, Miss Brandt,” he went on, in a tone from which all the 
self-sufficient buoyancy had departed. ‘Though independence isn’t a 
bad line, if you only have cheek at the back of it. People who quarrel 
with their bread-and-butter are not such fools as they look if their 
grumbling gets other people to butter their bread on both sides to quiet 
them. Do you ever read the papers ? ”’ 

‘Never. Why?” 

‘Oh, nothing,” he said, uneasily. ‘‘I only meant it’s as well to 
look after the advertisements—in the Trumpet, particularly. I suppose 
you want to know why I’ve come? By the way, how's the poor old 
gentleman ?” 
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‘‘My father? Much the same—there he sits: it is horrible to see 
him the same, day after day, and I able to do nothing for him. I doubt 
if he knows even me always.” 

“‘ Does he ever read the papers ?”’ 

‘* How could he ?”’ 

‘You know St. Bavons well, of course ? Did you ever use to visit 
among the poor ?” 

‘A little—but I was fearfully lazy and selfish in those days.” 

‘Isn't there a place called Old something or other—something Side ?” 

‘You mean the Old Wharf-side. A hideous place—I was in it once, 
on some business for my poor father. I never visited there: indeed I 
never heard of anybody doing so but the police. What do you want to 
know of such a place ?” 

‘“‘Nothing—only a matter of business: that’s all. I was talking 
about St. Bavons with Brandon, of the 7rumpet, and I wanted to know 
something. So you never read the papers?” 

‘¢ Never. Even if I cared to, I haven’t time.” 

‘‘ Miss Brandt, I’ve been thinking a lot about you. You areso good, 
and so brave, and so everything that I never saw any woman that was 
before—on my honour—that I won’t have all this, and it shan’t be. 
You're killing yourself by inches—yards—miles. You're letting your 
father, poor old gentleman, eat you up by mouthfuls—pounds. I’m not 
a bad fellow, though I’m as poor as Croesus: but if I wasn’t Diogenes, I 
wouldn’t be Alexander.” 

‘* You are very good to me—though I can’t guess why. But as to my 
poor father, whom has he to depend on from hour to hour but me? Oh, 
I am strong enough, never fear. If you could only tell me how I might 
work really hard, and get something—I don’t care how little. You see 
we are beyond being ashamed of our poverty,” she said, with a bitter 
smile. ‘‘ The wolf has passed the door.” 

She went to her father as she spoke, to shift his pillows. Carol took 
advantage of her back being turned to feel in his pocket. ‘Only four- 
pence!’’ he exclaimed to himself. ‘‘ Curse my luck—only fourpence to 
last till next week, and I came out this morning with ever so many pounds 
—all gone—burned through the lining—melted away. Never mind— 
fourpence is something, and I'll raise the wind somehow, I daresay.” 
So he placed the four coppers at the back of the mantle-piece, where 
she might find them by accident and think they had keen carelessly 
mislaid. 

Zelda had thrown away a thousand pounds; Carol only deprived him- 
self of the certainty of quenching his thirst for a few hours. But if the 
sacrifice was to be judged without reference to expenditure, Carol’s sur- 
passed Zelda’s by precisely four pennies. His was worth nothing plus a 
pint of beer: hers was worth precisely nothing at all. 

Claudia shifted the pillows. But Carol, while in the act of emptying 
his empty pockets, was startled by a slight but sudden cry. He started 
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forward—Mr. Brandt's face was distorted fearfully, and his head had fallen 
down on the chest, as if the neck had lost all power to support it. For 
a moment he stood as helpless as the old man: but a glance at Claudia’s 
agonised face that turned to him for help had the miraculous effect of 
absolutely inspiring him with presence of mind in time of need. 

‘“‘ A doctor!” he cried out; ‘‘ 1 know—hold hard till I’m back again. 
I'll bring the best in the world—it’s but a step, and I'll run.” 

Claudia looked a world of thanks that gave him wings, and then did 
the best she could do, helpless and alone as she was, to prevent aid 
from coming too late. Was it death itself, or was it another stroke that 
was only bringing death nearer? In either case, the hand of death 
was on him, but it would be something too fearful if the final blow 
descended now. Having done all she could, she could only watch his 
face and hold his pulse, so as to be in readiness for the slightest change. 
Carol was away a long time—so long, that she thought he would never 
return. She went backwards and forwards from the window to the chair, 
and from the chair again to the window, her heart rushing into her throat 
at the sound of every passing vehicle, and sinking down again as it rolled 
by. She would be obliged to seek herself for nearer aid—but how for a 
moment could she leave the perhaps dying man alone? At last, without 
her hearing it, a cab stopped at the door, and her ear caught the sound 
of hurrying footsteps on the stairs. She ran to the door of the room, and 
found herself face to face with Harold Vaughan. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
Cup AND LIP. 


I openep the door, and found myself face to face with Claudia Brandt. 
Carol had not warned me of the name of the patient to whom he had 
called me in so suddenly. Had I been warned—such was the weakness 
of my heart in those days—I almost doubt whether I should have obeyed 
the summons. There were twenty other surgeons close at hand, without 
my intruding where my presence could lead to no good and might lead to 
much harm. As things were, however, I had no occasion to collect my- 
self—her own obvious self-forgetfulness removed all conscious embarrass- 
ment from a meeting that must have been as little expected by her as by 
me. Whatever we had been, whatever we might be hereafter, we were 
now strangers—she was only the daughter, I only the physician. And 
for my own part, I wes by this time so accustomed to the caprices of Fate 
as to be simply startled for a moment without being really surprised. As 
for her, her eyes spoke only of her father, and of appeal to one who had 
once helped her in an emergency, and who therefore might help her again. 
I knew that look of trust well, and it spoke to me clearly though she 
spoke no word. She only pointed to the arm-chair by the grate, in which 
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lay he whom I had last seen in the fulness of health and vigour. I wasted 
no time or effort in attempting to speak, but went straight to Mr. Brandt's 
side, followed by her. 

The case was critical. I threw myself into it, nor was it till every- 
thing I could think of had been carried out that I at last turned to Claudia 
and spoke to her—for the first time since we had promised to be all in 
all to one another for our whole life long. How unutterably strange it 
seemed—to have parted from her with a kiss of love, and to have to 
meet her, in the depth of her suffering, with colder and more formal speech 
than I should have addressed to the most utter stranger who chanced to 
have need of me! But it was all over now, and nothing was left but 
to make this parting the very last, and so to speak and act that it might 
clearly declare itself to be the very end. 

‘‘T have been doing everything, Miss Brandt. I will come again in 
an hour’s time ; but I suppose you have a medical attendant who under- 
stands Mr. Brandt’s general condition better than I? I would have made 
you send for him sooner, but time was too precious to think of etiquette. 
However, you had better send for him now, and I will meet him and 
explain.” 

«¢ And ——?” she began to ask tremblingly. 

‘‘ No, he will not die, with proper care. It was a second stroke, and 
it ought not to kill.” I thought myself hardened, but the look of her 
anxious face pierced me through and through. I had seen many a face 
as anxious beside many sick-beds, and here, as elsewhere, I was only the 
doctor who had been sent for in an accidental emergency. But my eyes, 
as they turned from her, were obliged to travel to her surroundings: and 
they were shocked and dismayed. If I had seen many such sick-beds, I 
had witnessed but three cases of such glaring poverty—Mrs. Goldrick’s, 
my own, and now hers. 

This was something more than humiliation. I could have found it in 
my heart to be glad that Claudia should have known sorrow of the heart 
and mind, for in such creatures of the earth as I am love has its cruel 
side, and scorned love is wormlike and clings to earth, and will turn long 
before the worm. But Claudia, who spent half her days lounging on a 
sofa, who lived in the very monotony of idle luxury, with whom even 
artistic labour had been but the indulgence of a fancy—that this Claudia 
whom I had known should be reduced to want and poverty beyond what 
even I had found too great to bear, seemed monstrous and beyond the 
grasp of belief. Carol had given me an anonymous outline of her story 
in broken scraps so far as the rattling of the cab would allow me to hear 
them ; but I was utterly unprepared for what I saw. I had felt insulted 
by her supposed gift of money, but I would have insulted her likewise 
ten times over. I could see at a glance how she had worn herself into 
a mere shadow of her former self; and the bank-notes that I dared not 
allow to leave my own person began to burn. What if they had been sent 


me direct by chance or Providence ?—I had arrived at accepting as cer- 
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tain the existence of some power outside and superior to our own will. 
What if chance or Providence had sent all this wealth to me in order 
that it might enable me to some extent to act as Fortune’s almoner, and 
with the same view had called me once more into a presence from which 
I had banished myself for ever ? 

I trod the very boards of the room delicately, as if they were made of 
the wood that grows in dreams. I could not go without learning how far 
such a terrible downfall as that of which Isaw the results before me could 
possibly be true. Claudia must be impatient of my presence, nor would 
I prolong her anxiety: however reckless she might have been of my 
happiness, her misfortunes had rendered her sacred. But then I should 
be merely brutal if, having it in my power to serve her, I lost an oppor- 
tunity of finding out the way. If only Carol would put it out of his 
head for a moment that his presence was indispensable. 

To my astonishment, it was he himself who relieved me of my difficulty. 
He had not spoken a word since we arrived together ; and now his first 
and only words were, 

‘‘Miss Brandt, you must want to speak to my friend, the Doctor. 
Have I been of any use?” 

“‘ What should I have done without you, Mr. Carol?” and she held 
out her hand. ‘‘ You have been our only friend.” 

It was not intended, but there seemed a sting in her words that I 
chose to apply to myself. 

‘‘ And I'll be your only one till you have a hundred—a thousand—a 
million—and then I'll come in at the tail end.” 

Was this Carol? Impossible. The only thing that seemed like 
himself was, that he refilled his pipe as he left the room. 

While he was there I wanted to be rid of him: now that he was gone, 
I wished him back again. 

“IT don’t know how to say it,” I began, ‘‘ but I also wish to be your 
friend.” 

“ And I am grateful to you also,” she said quietly. ‘‘ Not only so, 
but I must ask you to do me another favour. I cannot forget that you 
have perhaps saved my father’s life.”—‘‘Perhaps!’’ what a piece of 
accuracy at such a time !—‘‘ But such a meeting has no doubt been as 
painful to you as it has been to me. You know me well enough, Dr. 
Vaughan, to know that I am one of those unlucky people who can’t help 
saying exactly what they mean. You would, no doubt, do your best for 
my father, because he is a patient, but I cannot allow you to do anything 
for my sake. I would have given anything but my father’s life that Mr. 
Carol had brought any one but you. So the favour I ask you is to send 
some medical man whom you can trust, and who will not ask too large a 
fee. And when you have done that for me I will give you as many 
thanks as you need, and ask you to come no more.” 

Her colour heightened as she spoke, but clearly from no sense of 
guilt or shame. Was this how she could address me? It was as though 
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I, instead of being the injured, had been the injurer—as though the 
rupture of our engagement had come from me, and not from her. 

‘‘T cannot submit to that,” I said, feeling the mounting colour in her 
cheeks reflecting itself on my own. ‘I do know your frankness and 
honesty,”’—I trust I laid no suspicious stress on the words—‘“ and I will 
not be behindhand with you. All my misfortunes have come, I think, 
from mysteries and half-words. I hate them all, and will have no more. 
It would be childish in us to play at not knowing what we were once to 
one another, and what, if it had depended on me, we should have been 
still. Therefore I will not leave you now dependent only on your own 
strength. If you have no medical attendant, it is my duty to aid you with 
all the power, I have, simply to satisfy myself that I have forgiven all 
things from my heart, and will be your friend whether you allow it or no.” 

‘Forgiven? Is that the word for you to use?” 

‘‘ Forgive me—lI will say forgotten, then. I know that a woman may 
do as she pleases, and the man is always to blame. But this is no time 
for discussions—we can quarrel no more. I only mean, Miss Brandt, that 
I mean to serve your father until, as Carol says, he needs me no longer.” 

‘‘ You are right, it is no time, and it never will be. I, too, have for- 
gotten. But I never tried to forgive: it is not so easy for me as for you, 
and I should fail.” 

‘‘ Well, so be it. I suppose it is weak enough in me to care whether 
you will accept my aid, without wondering any longer at the power of idle 
tales. Let us talk as mere acquaintance, then. You still paint, I see ?”’ 
I thought of Lord Lisburn—I could at any rate help her to a patron: 
and if not, I might feign a name as well as she. Claudia Brandt could 
not suspect Harold Vaughan of intruding his unwelcome help upon her if 
the paintings of H. Vincent were purchased by some Smith or Jones for 
a thousand pounds. I might surely consider the gift my own now, who- 
ever the anonymous donor might be, and, if not, I confess that my 
conscience would not feel troubled in thus disposing of it. 

‘¢ You see,’”’ she said. 

I opened one of her portfolios at hazard. 

‘¢ Not that, if you please,” she exclaimed hastily. But it was too late, 
if she wished to hide my own portrait from me. I pretended not to have 
seen it, however, and turned to the next carelessly, before closing the cover. 

‘¢ Who is this ?” It was impossible to pretend carelessness when I 
looked on the features of Mrs. Goldrick, of St. Bavons—hers, and no 
other’s, if there was any truth in lines. 

‘¢ Only the mother of one of my father’s clerks—that’s all.” 

‘Tt is strange. Did you know her?” 

‘¢ T saw her once, and sketched her from memory.” Claudia, whose 
fingers could not be idle, took up her sewing, and contented herself with 
answering questions. I ought to have gone, but how could I leave her 
alone immediately with her father, whose state was more critical than I 
had dared to tell. Though she hated my presence, I must remain. 
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‘Did she ever speak to you of a girl named Alice Maynard ? 


‘sNo.” 
‘‘ When did you make that sketch ? It must have been since— 


” 





since 

‘Tf you will know—it was last Whit-Monday afternoon.”’ 

I was guiltless, so I could answer without flinching, ‘‘ Yes—on the 
day when your father thought me capable of celebrating my engagement in 
low dissipation, and when you chose to believe him.” 

‘* Of course I believed him,” she fired up, if so strong a word can be 
used of one whose nature glowed, but never flamed. 

‘‘ You mean to say you really believed such wretched tales ?”’ I asked, 
rushing back to the forbidden ground. ‘He might believe appearances— 
he was aman who had no good will to me either—but you—I would not 
have believed my own mother, if I had ever known one, against you—it 
is only what you told me with your own lips that I would have believed. 

‘ Silence gives assent,’ she answered coldly. 

‘* Claudia ’’—my heart contracted—‘ say that you never received my 
letter—I will not hint that it was kept back from you—and I will believe 


you now.” 
‘JT did not get your letter,—and if that had been all, I would believe 


you.” 
’ “Miss Brandt—Claudia—in heaven’s name tell me what you mean. 
Your—my happiness may depend on getting rid of some slander I have 
never heard of.” 

“Ttis useless if you do not know what Imean. You will hardly ask 
me farther when I tell you that I, yes I, was engaged to paint a portrait of 
an actress named Leczinska or some such thing, and that I was mean and 
contemptible enough to wish to take her pay for my poor father's sake— 
or let me say poor enough—after I heard her name your name and had 
seen your presents in her hands.” 

“Zelda again! Good God, amI to be driven mad with Zelda? I 
shall have to commit murder before I have done. She haunts me like a 
demon—I believe in Evil Eyes. You don’t know what you are saying, 
Claudia. She was the girl whom—I can’t tell you all that story now—a 
wretched beggar-girl that I had saved from ill-usage and whom your father 
found me speaking to. Then, heaven knows how, she became the actress, 
Mademoiselle Leczinska—as such I saw her some three times, and every 
time she did me some evil turn. Now, of all things in the world, she is 
engaged to an earl, she is to be Countess of Lisburn. Surely you don’t 
suspect me—insult me, by thinking that it was for my worst enemy’s sake 
that I was false to you?” 

She dropped her work from her hands. ‘ Engaged—to Lord Lis- 
burn—the man who came into the box to see Lady Penrose—whom you 
were with at the Oberon? Is that how you know her—because she is 
engaged to your friend ? But, is it true ?” 

‘‘True 2? What motive could I have even for lying to you if I loved 
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her? Do you think a woman like that, who lives for money and rank, 
would condescend to look upon a man too poor even to throw hera 
bouquet ?”’ 

‘Oh, if you are telling me the truth! Mein Gott, kann es méglich 
seyn? Can it be—but the way she spoke of you—and when Carol told 
me you were rich——”’ 

“Carol? Then Carol lied as usual. Irich ? Iam as poor as you, 
Claudia: ask Lord Lisburn himself, who never lied, if you still doubt my 
word. As for how the girl spoke of me, who cares? She is a mere 
savage, with strange fancies, it is true, but one whom neither I nor you 
could understand. Will you believe foolish tales against my word—or the 
stage tricks of an actress against ie 

‘‘ My love” I was going to add: for I should have been blind indeed 
not to understand with what ample cause Claudia had been deceived, and, 
as my misconstruction of her had been removed, what could hinder my 
heart from rushing back into its own channel? I would not love the 
false Claudia of my fancy ; but when had I ceased to love the true Claudia 
of old? It was the same with her—there could be nothing between us 
now that our common poverty had made us of one blood even in the sight 
of the world. What her answer would be I knew before I could speak the 
magic word that was to free me and keep me from Zelda’s toils and coils 
for ever-more. 

But neither the word nor the answer came. Was I never, not even 
for this one moment, to be left free to follow the choice of my soul ? 
Claudia suddenly started, and my eyes followed hers to the door. It had 
opened noiselessly to admit two men, of whom one was a constable in 
uniform. Under that disguise I looked on my irrepressible, invincible 
persecutor, Destiny, once more. 





BOOK THE LAST. 
PALMAM QUA MERUIT, FERAT. 


CHAPTER I. 


For THE PROSECUTION. 


I am not about to write the history of a criminal trial. It may have 
surprised some that a few of the many complexities of which I happened 
to be the centre were not cut through by the knife of the Law. I can 
only say, from my personal experience and from my experience as a 
surgeon that the emblematic bandage of Themis typifies something more 
than the blindness of impartiality. I would represent Law—that is to say, 
the Science of human justice—as being near-sighted rather than blind. 
She sees sharply enough within her range, and her sight is strong; but 
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her vision is bounded, not by the horizon, but by a mist that calls for the 
aid of spectacles which she is too vain of her personal appearance to use. 
Zelda and Aaron and thousands of people spend their lives and think their 
thoughts and do their deeds in the mist into which I myself had strayed, 
and the Law knows no more of how they live, or what they think and 
what they do, any more than of the inhabitants of the moon. But in my 
ease, who lived habitually within her range of vision, she had thought fit 
to don her spectacles. In a word, I stood accused before my countrymen 
of the murder of Margaret Goldrick, and with good and logical cause, as 
I myself was compelled to own. 

My topic lies with lives which in a civilized country and in a civilized 
century lie beyond the range of law. So it is no part of my province to re- 
produce the story of those rapid weeks during which I was first examined 
before a magistrate, then had to wait in prison for my trial, and was at 
last tried as a prisoner atthe bar. The officers of justice had quickly and 
easily tracked me from St. Bavons to Claudia’s lodgings, and the evidence 
offered by the Crown appeared to myself well nigh irresistible. A repetition 
of its leading heads will be enough to show in what a tangled maze of 
circumstances I was lost and snared. I had once said, “It is as impos- 
sible as that I should ever be a millionaire or a murderer ”—if I had 
only said, ‘as that I should ever have a thousand pounds in my pocket 
or seem guilty of murder,” my typical impossibilities would have become 
actual realities. Having been committed both by the coroner and by the 
city magistrate at St. Bavons, I was brought up at the assizes there, and 
I myself felt, as I was being tried for my life, that had I been on the jury 
instead of in the dock, ‘‘ Guilty” would have been my own verdict. The 
evidence grouped itself naturally into two divisions, the first relating to 
Mrs. Goldrick, the second to me. 

As to Mrs. Goldrick. She had been seen alive at a certain hour on 
the second day before her ¢orpse was discovered by two labourers who, in 
passing along the Old Whari-side, had watched her open her door to a well- 
dressed man, who might have been myself, but whom they did not pretend 
to identify. Her repute as a miser, who kept hoards of money in her 
own house, was, in spite of much wrangling, brought out sufficiently to 
have an effect upon the jury, though I think they were warned by the Judge 
to perform the impossible feat of excluding it from their minds. The body 
was two days afterwards discovered in a cellar, and the medical evidence 
conclusively proved that she had been killed by a violent blow with some 
heavy instrument—evidently with an iron crowbar, covered with blood and 
hair, that lay hard by. Three or four surgeons were examined, of whom 
all but one inclined to the opinion that the corpse had lain where it was 
found about two days; the one dissentient held, on cross-examination, 
that the blow must have been inflicted much more recently, but, on re- 
examination, fell into a confusion which did me more harm than good. 
Finally, high words, like quarrelling, had been heard by half-a-dozen wit- 
nesses through a window that looked into the lane. 
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As to myself, Lord Lisburn, who retained counsel for me, proved 
that two days before the discovery of the body I left home with the 
intention of starting for St. Bavons, in such want of money that he was 
obliged to assist me from his own purse in order to pay a very small bill 
at my lodgings. He was examined by a young and zealous junior, who 
chose to ask him from his brief whether he had observed anything strange 
and confused in my manner, and had answered ‘Yes,’ before he could 
be checked by my own counsel. He also proved that I appeared to know 
St. Bavons well—indeed, my year’s residence there needed no proof, 
while my bad reputation was no doubt remembered by my twelve judges, 
all of them once my fellow-citizens, in my disfavour. My actual journey 
was also matter of evidence: but this was of little consequence, seeing 
that the Curate of St. Catherine’s—a witness of the best kind—had 
himself met me and directed me to Mrs. Goldrick’s a few minutes before 
she had been seen to open her door to the visitor spoken of by the two 
labourers. That I knew from the positive information of Lord Lisburn 
and the Curate of her reputation for wealth was admitted as evidence 
which the jury were not called upon to exclude from their attention. My 
former acquaintance with the old woman’s scamp of a son was also proved, 
so as to suggest a natural inference that I was better informed even 
than her neighbours of her circumstances. Lastiy, with regard to this 
division of the evidence, I myself, fully identified, was seen by three 
independent witnesses to leave the house about an hour and a half or two 
hours after the man who might be I was seen to enter, one of them 
volunteering the statement that ‘I walked off like a man in a daze.” 

Thus the two separate streams converged. Mrs. Goldrick had been 
murdered, and every circumstance pointed naturally to myself as her mur- 
derer. From this point ran two other chains—one confirmatory, the 
other—but I will touch on these in turn. 

For confirmatory evidence were the facts. that Mrs. Goldrick lived 
entirely alone, had no known visitors and no known relations, so there 
was no one more intimate with her than I who could be more reasonably 
suspected. That the postman had brought her a letter with a London 
postmark, not afterwards found ; so it might be inferred that she had some 
correspondent in London who might, of course, be I. That the postman, 
in his ten years’ experience, had never known her to receive a letter 
before, and that his curiosity led him to observe that the address was 
written ina man’s hand. That I had talked of giving up a projected 
voyage with Lord Lisburn that I had accepted on the ground of poverty, 
in words that might signify a coming change of circumstances. That I 
was supposed by the workhouse authorities at Barnfield to be a gipsy 
foundling, so that a possible connection with one of the saffie race might 
be inferred. Of course much of this was incidental suggestion and 
guess-work ; but such guess-work came with fearful force when combined 
with the direct evidence that had gone before. 

Still, however, there was one link wanting. But it was amply sup- 
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plied. The body of Mrs. Goldrick lay in front of a chest, completely 
empty, save that a bank-note and a sovereign had slipped into a wide 
crack in the side. It was clear, therefore, that her reputation for wealth 
had been deserved, and that she had died in guarding her treasure. The 
box had not been unlocked, but forced open at the hinges. But—for the 
last link to complete the chain, where had the money gone ? 

; Fora crushing answer, when I, whose previous poverty had been amply 
proved, was searched, they found concealed on my person bank-notes to 
the amount of a thousand pounds. 

In answer to all this, I had but my plea of Not Guilty, unsupported 
by any circumstantial proof, and one witness—a stupid shop-boy at a 
small stationer’s, who had sold an envelope and a postage-stamp to a 
woman answering Mrs. Goldrick’s description later than I had been seen 
to leave her door. But when pressed on the matter, it appeared there 
was no clock in the shop, and that his only reason for his fixing on the 
hour was the unfailing regularity with which his appetite marked the 
approach of dinner-time. I do not think that I ever in all my life heard 
so intensely fiendish a sound as the murmur of heartless laughter which 
ran through the magistrates’ court-room at what the bystanders thought 
a capital joke—all the better, perhaps, because it might have the effect 
of hanging a fellow-creature. He was not called by my counsel at the 
trial. 

Lord Lisburn, as I have said, though one of the principal witnesses 
for the prosecution, employed his own attorney to investigate my case 
and to defend me. Bat he himself kept aloof; and I know too well that 
he was only trying to save the life of a murderer because that murderer 
had twice saved his own. I would have refused his help if I could, and 
have trusted to my judges and to my innocence ; but I was not allowed. 
But though Lord Lisburn’s desertion, however inevitable under such 
circumstances, was bitter enough, both that and my own imminent peril 
were swallowed up in the inexpressible pain of thinking how my fearful 
accusation might look in Claudia’s eyes. That it should have thus fallen 
upon me when the words of final happiness were trembling on her lips, 
as I could not fail to see, was too horrible to bear, and I did her my last 
piece of injustice—I forgot for a whole day the distance from London to 
St. Bavons, her utter want of means, her father’s condition, which required 
her incessant care, and the fact that the word had never been spoken 
which would have given her a right to visit me in my trouble. I did not 
deserve to be rewarded with the first letter that I had ever received from 
her hands. 

“‘T don’t know if this will be opened,” it began, without preface, 
‘so I must write as I must—not as I wantto. Iask your forgiveness on 
my knees—for all things. Carol comes and tells me all daily. The 
people who write and read newspapers believe the worst of you, but if I 
had believed you a thousand times guilty towards me, I will never believe 
you guilty of such a sin—my heart knows better than that—and it knows, 
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too, that if you in your innocence will trust in God, the minds of men 
will be opened to the truth as well as mine.’’ And then she went on to 
speak words of trust and courage which, as I read between the lines, 
ought to have been, in truth, harder for her to feel than they were for 
me. ‘I am brave for the sake of justice and of your innocence,” she 
went on, ‘* but I shall simply break my heart if you are not brave too. 
Nor have you only a woman for a friend. Carol believes in you too, and 
he has a true heart through all his strange ways. If I could only do 
something for you besides telling you that you have a friend, though 
friendship may be all that is left for us both now! But if this were my 
last word it should be, over and over again, ‘ We are not made to become 
happy, but to grow strong’—and I will try to be so for your sake, if you 
will be for your own, 
“CLAUDIA BRANDT.” 


These words may read coldly: but there was no coldness in the 
lines to me. Some intuition had told her of my readiness to give up my 
unequal battle with fortune, and to drift at the caprice of the waves. 
What I wanted was no passionate burst of lamentation or indignation, 
but a few words to make me ashamed of not turning the battle of life into 
a Thermopyle if it might not be a Marathon—and these she gave. But 
she had given more—more even, if that could be, than the assurance of 
her belief in me, though I might stand condemned by all the world. She 
had made me think of how she, a mere girl, had borne courageously and 
patiently a series of hopeless months, while I, who had but myself to think 
of and care for, had been driven into sheer fatalism. I could not look to 
Innocence as my all-sufficient safeguard even now; my worldly wisdom 
was greater than hers, and I knew how often Innocence is its own reward. 
But I had needed to be reminded by lips that I loved how Innocence is 
not only its sole, but its best eeward, and that the merit of Courage lies 
far more in defeat than in victory. 

No doubt it was largely owing to her that I bore the suspense of the 
weeks before the trial, to all outward appearance, as a man should do. 
If I was to die for the crime of another, I should not die without a heart 
to take my part as long as my name should be spoken of among men, 
and until my crime was buried in history, and only read of by generations 
that were nothing to me. I will not pretend to say I had no fear of 
death ; but, though a very poor Christian, I was a good philosopher, and 
was able to tell myself, not in vain, that Death is but death, and that to 
know when he is coming is not a greater evil than thousands of men and 
women have borne with the utmost equanimity. I would not have chosen 
to die on the gallows in the presence of the vilest crowds howling at me 
as a murderer ; but what was that in comparison with dying on the very 
verge of Claudia’s renewed love? That contained the bitterness of death, 
and all the rest, I vowed to myself and to her, I would face without shame 
and without fear. Conscious innocence stood me in good stead, after all. 
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From my own experience, I believe that the true pain of dying is over 
when a man, in solitude, makes up his mind that he is to die. When 
that was over, the short remainder of my life was transformed into a mere 
passing dramatic situation, in which I was the mere pretext for the various 
performances of others. I have been the spectator of many capital trials 
besides my own, and it has always struck me that the culprit was in a 
state of moral somnambulism, even when guilt ought to have made the 
prospect of death terrible for other reasons than those that arise from the 
instinctive clinging to life or from fear of pain. The history of crime as 
well as of martyrdom amply proves that nothing is so easy as for a man 
of the most ordinary nerve to suffer the suspense of a trial and the cer- 
tainty of its fatal close with fortitude. I believe that in many cases the 
sufferer is morally dead before he is placed in the dock, and that in many 
more he is mercifully paralysed. 

When, at last, I was brought up for trial, placed in the dock, and 
charged, I own that I felt one nervous thrill pass through me: it required 
an effort of nature to realise that the man charged with the murder of an 
old woman, was I. Then I became strangely self-conscious, and wondered 
what I should think of myself were I sitting on the bench as a spectator. 
This led my eyes to the bench itself, which I regarded with greater 
curiosity than the twelve jurymen, as they were called over and sworn. 
Most of the faces, as being those of St. Bavons people, I knew, and I 
allowed their eyes to meet mine without, I trust, quailing before their 
curiosity and their expressive looks of ‘‘ I knew it all along.” But there 
was one veiled face not belonging to St. Bavons. Next to Lord Lisburn 
sat my evil genius—Zelda: and I felt myself turn pale. It required all 
the strength Claudia had given me to look even upon her veil. I expected 
to see it rise every moment and to reveal the depths of her mysterious 
and evil eyes. 

There was also another face I knew—Carol sat next my attorney with 
a look of intense anxiety on his face as he looked from me to Zelda, and 
from Zelda to me. I caught his eye, but he looked suddenly away and 
whispered excitedly to the attorney. 

It is an extraordinary sensation to stand up in enforced silence and 
inaction among a crowd of people who are doing nothing but think of and 
talk of you, while you yourself are alone allowed to do nothing and not 
to speak a word. No wonder that the prisoner at the bar is so often 
impressed with the idea that the whole business is less to him than to the 
coatless men and tawdry, red-faced girls who line the front row of the 
gallery, and grin like the gods at a pantomime. It was a strange sensa- 
tion, moreover, to be talked about as an unfortunate victim of error by a 
man whom I had never set eyes on in my life before—who spoke about 
me, and criticised my actions, as though he, who did not know me from. 
Adam, knew all about me better than I. No wonder that the most in- 
tensely real of human dramas appears so often unreal and dream-like to 
him whom it most concerns. 
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I feel sure that both my attorney and the eminent Queen’s Counsel 
who defended me believed me to be guilty, but they did their work ener- 
getically and well. Not successfully, however—every witness was cross- 
examined beyond the limits of human endurance, but this was no got-up 
case, and every one, with unimportant exceptions, stood his ground. 
Lord Lisburn gave his evidence with such manifest pain and sorrow that, 
as an unwilling witness, he was left alone, lest cross-examination should 
bring out more against me than he was willing to tell. As the trial pro- 
ceeded, my attention was drawn to Zelda more and more. She could not 
keep still for a minute together: every now and then she stood up, and 
while Lord Lisburn was in the box she went into the back seat of the 
bench, where she could crush herself into a corner. There she leant with 
her hands clasped and hanging down before her, even after she was re- 
joined by Lord Lisburn. I could see him trying to persuade her to leave 
the court, and that she refused impatiently. A strange fancy came upon 
me—I thought of the Raven, the demon of the gallows, who might have 
taken the form of a girl-witch, and was in agony of suspense lest she might 
be cheated of her prey. 

At last the evidence for the Crown was at an end, and the Court ad- 
ourned for luncheon. I spoke to the attorney. 

“Well?” 

‘* Only one last chance,”’ he said, coldly, ‘‘ and I don’t think much of 
it, nor counsel. When the court comes back, we're going to take objec- 
tions to the indictment. You'll hear what they are. I wouldn’t advise 
you to be sanguine, though.”’ 

‘I beg you will do no such thing. I must be found innocent or not 
innocent—I won't be let off on a quibble.” 

‘* It’s just as well then that somebody’s wiser than you—it’s a bare 
chance, and all we can do we mean to.”’ He left me abruptly, and went 
to speak to Lord Lisburn and Z:lda. I wanted to exchange a word with 
Carol, but he was out of the way. 

When the court returned, my leading counsel stood up and made an 
argument to the Judge on the indictment, which to me was, and still is, 
Greek and Hebrew. Those were days when errors und informalities 
were more easily made than amended. When he had finished, the Judge 
considered a moment or two, made some remark, and then called on the 
other side to answer the objections. 

The other side was quite ready, though obviously taken by surprise. 
After another long argument, the Judge retired to consult his brother, 
sitting on the civil side. 

An interval of silence followed, during which the court sat and stood 
and whispered in a state of bewildered anxiety, lest the trial should by 
any chance break down. At last the Judge returned, looking porten- 
tously grave. He bent down and spoke to the officer of the court sitting 
below him, and then silence was called. 

*‘ T have consulted with my learned brother,” he said, addressing the 
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counsel, ‘‘ and we neither of us have the least doubt that the objections 
taken to the indictment are fatal. Gentlemen,” he turned to the jury, 
‘‘ you will find the prisoner Not guilty.” 

The officer of the court repeated formally, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you find the 
prisoner at the bar Not guilty, and that is the verdict of you all.” My 
twelve judges assented with a silent stare—they seemed to understand 
their own verdict no more than I did, or do to this day. 

The bystanders looked at one another in blank amaze—the counsel 
folded up their briefs and shuffled themselves for another deal. No one 
spoke a word tome. I myself felt no relief, but rather a sense that jus- 
tice had miscarried. 

A turnkey opened the wicket of the dock ; the policeman who kept it 
turned his back on me, and let me pass by. The little crowd through 
which I had to pass opened and fell away from me as though my touch 
would carry infection. 

I was free, but at what a cost! After evidence that had left no moral 
doubt on men’s minds, I was henceforth to go through life as a man who 
had been saved, by a legal quibble, from the gallows—as one who had 
cheated the hangman—as no less a murderer because he had been dis- 
charged from his punishment by an accident of law. 

I was to be a Cain without the guilt. And Claudia! Nothing in 
the world could ever justify me in letting her even hear of my existence 
more. I began to understand her courage—that she might insist on 
sharing the fate of one whom the world styled murderer. Only one course 
was open to me—to hide myself, for her sake, from her untold love more 
than I had tried to hide myself from her imagined hate and scorn. 


CHAPTER II. 
‘¢ SoOEPTRE AND Crown I’LD LAY THEM DOWN.” 


Lorp Lissurn had hurried Zelda from the court as soon as the prisoner 
was discharged. All was not smooth between them, for she had insisted 
upon attending the trial against his strongly expressed wishes, and, as 
usual, had taken herown way. As they crossed the pavement to the Earl's 
carriage, Harold Vaughan passed by. He did not bow, and Lord Lisburn 
turned his face away. But Zelda broke from her lover’s arm, and went 
up to the reputed murderer before all the crowd of loiterers. 

Why had she not come forward when her evidence would have led to 
shifting the accusation from the wrong to the right shoulders ? 

No one will ask that who knows the real Zelda—if indeed it be pos- 
sible to know one whom no one ever quite knew. She knew that if he were 
found guilty—as without her evidence he might be—he would be hanged. 
She came into court with the set purpose of giving it, and her dramatic 
instinct led her to prefer the foolish course of giving it by way of a 
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theatrical surprise, when all seemed lost but for her. There was also 
another feeling that induced her to put off her appearance till the last 
moment—things might all go well without her being compelled to commit 
one of the deadly sins—to betray one of her own people, though a mur- 
derer and her bitterest enemy, to the vengeance of Poknis and Chokengri— 
Magistrates and Policemen, who personified to her all forms of injustice, 
persecution, and capricious tyranny. Still she would have given up her 
enemy, let us hope, to save Harold in case of need. 

The ingenuity of Harold Vaughan’s counsel, however, gave a new turn 
to her quick heart and quick mind. She had seen, as well as the prisoner, 
how the Gorgio world, the outer Gentile World, regarded a murderer: she 
knew what Lord Lisburn himself thought of it all, who repaid her reti- 
cence by a most unlimited confidence : she had seen the bystanders shrink 
with horror from him when he left the dock: she had heard the talk of the 
great people of the county and city on the bench, and, all in the flash of 
a moment, her impossible dream parted and displayed a vista of fulfilment. 
She could not grasp it for an instant, but she felt it, rather than saw it, 
clearly. She might have climbed eternally, from beggar to prima donna, 
from prima donna to countess, from countess to queen, and would never 
have climbed high enough to reach him whom Claudia could reach with- 
out climbing. But Fortune, that forbade her to reach up to him, had now 
surely brought him down to her. Far be it from her to spoil the work of 
Fortune by a single rash word of hers. She gloried in the idea of his 
wreck and ruin—the more utter the better, for it brought him the nearer 
to her. Not nearer indeed to the future Countess of Lisburn, but nearer 
to Zelda the thief, Zelda the beggar-girl. She was his sister, his own 
blood, and he should know it right soon—she was closer to him than 
Claudia, and she would be closer still. He could not deny her claim to a 
share in his life now. She alone would stand by him in his ruin, in his 
loss of more than life: she would throw down sceptre and crown, name 
and fame, at his feet, and through evil name, through sin and shame, if 
need be, would show him that she who had gained all things for him, 
would for him give up all things and cast them down under the cold sea 
of the whole wide world. It was therefore that she held her tongue 
when a word would have saved him, and it was therefore that the future 
Countess left Lord Lisburn’s arm for that of a pauper and murderer. 

She laid her hand on his wrist: but he shook it off, while Lord Lis- 
burn hurried to her side. 

‘‘ Zelda!” he said, in a low voice, and afraid of attracting notice. 
‘Come! are you mad? What have you to do with him? Come—the 
train leaves in half an hour.” 

‘¢ Wait,” she said to Harold Vaughan. ‘I have something to say to 
you that you may care to hear—that you must hear : and you, too, Frank,” 
she added, with a half-sad smile: it had never occurred to her till that 
moment how she might wound him whose love she had gathered to use, 
and to throw away when it had served its turn. 
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‘¢ What is it, in Heaven’s name?” the Earl asked, with more impa- 
tience in his tone than had been there since he had listened to Lady Pen- 
rose’s lecture. ‘* Come—you can tell me, and if it is of consequence, of 
course Dr. Vaughan can know it through King. Ah, here he is,” he said, 
as the solicitor came up, not a little surprised to see the Earl, as he thought, 
in close and public conversation with his late client. 

‘“‘ But I must speak,” said Zelda, ‘‘ and he must hear what I have to 


say.” 

“Then for God’s sake let us get away from these people. King—you 
know the court-house—can’t you find us some corner or some room or 
other where we can go—we can’t stand here. And you'd better come 
too.” 

‘‘ The more the better,”’ said Zelda. 

The Doctor followed without a word. He was still under the 
influence of a bewildered dream in which people are never surprised and 
lose even the shadow of a will. He was not angry at Lord Lisburn’s 
conduct, or even hurt—it was only too justifiable according to appear- 
ances ; his spirit was fairly broken by this last blow of fortune, and his 
despair, when he thought of Claudia, now at last lost for ever, swallowed 
up all other things. He did not even know where he was going, though 
he had some faint idea of enlisting in the army under a feigned name. 
Zelda was too strong for him at last, and he had fairly given in. Even 
Carol, in spite of Claudia’s letter, had let him go without a word of her 
or a shake of the hand. 

‘Now tell me,” she said to the Doctor, ‘if I am right or wrong. 
You were found under a hedge at a place called Barnfield, and the work- 
house people gave you your name. Is that true? Iam right so far, 
then. I ama Romani Chil, you know, and we know of such things. 
Before they found you, you were the child of a great Gorgio gentleman : 
his name was Maynard—he lived at Marshmead.” 

“‘ Squire Maynard of Marshmead ?” broke in the solicitor. ‘‘ Yes— 
he did lose a son.” 

** And did you ever hear of another child ?”’ 

‘He had a daughter, I’m certain: but after he was ruined it didn’t 
matter what he had. The girl went to live with an old nurse, I believe— 
but he was no longer my client at that time: he had no affairs to manage 
then.” 

Lord Lisburn’s heart sunk within him: what new mystery was he to 
hear ? 

“‘T am she—I am that second child. I am yoursister, your Dadeskri 
Tshai—your father’s girl. Your people are mine. And so,” she added, 
turning gravely to Lord Lisburn, ‘‘Good-by. I must follow him, now!” 

There was a theatrical touch—a sort of stage-trick—about all she 
did or said deliberately. All her intentional effects were more or less 
borrowed from the stage. But the mannerism, the affectation of effect, 
covered a real, strong, passionate intention, as was evident in her blazing 
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eyes and quivering hands. Her face did not soften even when Lord 
Lisburn cried out in wonder and dismay, 

‘‘Good God, Pauline! Are you mad, or am1I?” 

‘‘ Neither—it is as true as I stand here. I knew it from—I knew it 
always.” 

‘‘ King—tell me, what does she mean ?”’ 

The lawyer smiled complacently—nothing could have happened more 
opportunely to save his client from an unworthy mésalliance, even if it 
were not as true as it seemed to be. 

‘* Well, my lord, speaking as one accustomed ‘a deal with evidence, 
nothing is more likely, I should say. I remember the loss of Squire 
Maynard’s son well, and it is clear Miss Leczinska has heard the story at 
first hand. It’s an old story, though, and there’s no property in 
question—I should say let it alone. Your lordship told me yourself you 
knew nothing about Miss Leczinska’s family when you spoke to me about 
the settlements, and so she might just as well be Squire Maynard’s child 
as any other man’s.” 

But what only seemed likely enough to the lawyer was as clear as 
daylight to Harold Vaughan. He groaned almost aloud. The story of 
his own birth and childhood might have interested him once, but that his 
bond to Zelda was even more real than he had fancied was almost too 
hard to bear. It was worse than his social doom—scarcely less bitter 
than his hopeless estrangement from Claudia. Even if he had not had 
ample circumstantial evidence for believing at once in the truth of the 
story, he would have been inclined to take it for granted: it seemed that 
in spite of his struggles against destiny, in spite of Claudia, Zelda had 
only to will in order to be to him whatever she pleased. He felt helpless 
in her hands. 

Lord Lisburn soon recovered himself—a young Englishman of his 
stamp is by temper and training as dignified under emotion as a Red 
Indian. He had turned very grave and pale; but he spoke in his usual 
quiet and straightforward tone. 

“I cannot say how I admire you for wanting to do your duty, 
Pauline—for being willing to give up all things for one who was born your 
brother, whoever he may be. I am glad King and Dr. Vaughan are here, 
for as you proclaimed what you thought right publicly, so will I say 
publicly not only what I think right, but what I wish to do. Nothing 
thut has happened is your fault—you are not responsible for—for him.” 

‘* My lord, my lord,” broke in the attorney, while Harold Vaughan 
stood silent, ‘‘the Doctor has been acquitted by a jury—is not guilty 
before the law.” 

“T think I am quite as capable of judging as a jury—pray let 
Dr. Vaughan fight his own battles. Pauline, nothing, as long as I live, 
can make any difference between you and me.” 

Zelda looked at him with surprise. Some idea that she was giving 
up, not only rank and wealth, but a love such as she could give, but had 
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never thought of receiving, must at last have struggled into her heart. 
She turned away her eyes. 

“Ts it true that I bring harm to all I look on?” she spcke half 
aloud. ‘ But I will do sono more. I must leave you—you love me too 
much, I am afraid—love means much, I fear, that I did not understand. 
You want all me, and I can give you none.” She was not wholly false— 
she was really filled with dismay at the unexpected wrong she had done. 
But her heart never swerved. ‘‘Once more I must say good-by. My 


brother has no friend, and I must follow him to the world’s end, even if 


he beats me like Aaron, or makes me creep after him on my knees. He 
may hate me if he likes, but he cannot prevent my following him. I have 
power to help him in a way you know nothing of, great and good .as you 
are. Brother—you will not cast off a sister who leaves all that love her 
to be your friend ?” 

‘¢ Pauline—I have only heard one word—you cannot love me—it would 
mike you miserable to be my wife ?”’ 

‘‘It would make you miserable, and it would kill me. It is kindness 
to say so at once—I have chosen. Good-by.” 

«* Zelda—Pauline—Alice—whoever you are, I must speak,’ at 
last cried out Harold Vaughan. ‘It is absurd you can feel any sister’s 
affection for me, who have only known you in such a way that—that my 
brain reels to think of. Forget you are my sister—leave me—Lord 
Lisburn may rest assured that I shall never trouble either him or you. 
You have no duties to me. Do you leave me, and let me go.”’ 

‘‘Never—never. I will never be the wife of any man. I will care 
for you and you must care for me, unless you wish your sister to die. We 
both need one another, who have no friends. It is for you to lead me. 
back into the old ways. I have done with their life for ever—it has 
nearly killed me: and you must hate it too. It is not for us, who have 
free blood in our hearts. Come with me, and I will show you how to 
live away from the world. Are you not heart-sick of slaving and evil- 
speaking and having everybody’s hand against you, and of everything that 
people say and do? Let us leave them all behind us and come.” 

Lord Lisburn looked at her wistfully, and his lips trembled. But 
still he spoke out like a brave man, though he must have suffered 
cruelly. 

‘‘T am not such a cad as to keep you to a promise—Pauline!”’ He 
so nearly broke down that he could only say one other word—* Good- 
by.” He made no complaint, nor railed against her or destiny, ‘though 
the fox gnawed his heart. 

‘‘ Come, King,” he said suddenly, as he wrung the hand she held out 
to him, but not trusting himself to look at her even for the last time— 
‘‘ Come—we shall miss the train.” 

And so he departed, leaving Zelda and Harold Vaughan alone in the 


world. 
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